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ENDS DECEMBER 31, 1956 - - - 


Glovida Wildlife's 
JUNIOR WILDLIFE 
PHOTO CONTEST 


RULES GRAND PRIZE 


For the photo judged most 
The Junior Wildlife Photo Contest ends at midnight December 31, 1956. ourtgndina ot he contest, 


2. Contestants must be between the ages of 8 and 18 inclusive. regardless of division, a 


The contest is open to all children regardless of where they live. How- gre prine a ee area 
ever, all photos must be taken within the State of Florida. following wi € awarded. 


4. All photos must be mailed first class mail to Florida Wildlife, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, by midnight of December 31, 1956. 


Contestants may submit as many photos as they desire. 


Photos must be at least 4 inches by 5 inches in size and no larger 
than 11 inches by 14 inches. 


7. The following information must be printed or typed on a piece of 
paper and pasted on the back of each photograph: (Do not write on 
photos.) (a) Name of camera used (b) type of film used (c) ex- 
posure used (d) location where picture was taken (e) your name, 
address, and age. This information must appear on the back of every 
photograph submitted. 


8. All prize winning photographs become the property of Florida Wildlife. 


No photographs will be returned unless self addressed, stamped en- 
velope is enclosed with entry. 
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FISHERMAN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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EVERY CONTESTANT A WINNER 


Every contestant will receive a 
useful item of fishing tackle wheth- 
er or not their photo is selected for 
a division prize. 
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CORTLAND FISHING LINE 
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DOG 
CHATTER 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


DD OGS HAVE FOUGHT at the sides 
of their masters in time of war 
or served them in other capacities 
at the battle front from earliest 
days. Some of the greatest military 
leaders never ventured into a mili- 
tary campaign without their favorite 
pet. 

Alexander the Great, during his 
march of conquest through Asia 
was saved by his ferocious pet, 
Perites, who awakened as a would- 
be assassin poised a dagger above 
the heart of a great leader. Perites 
lunged for the murder and dragged 
him down, but the poison point 
pricked the loyal dog and he died 
instead of his master. 

Both as personal guards and as 
soldiers under orders, dogs have 
proved their courage, and useful- 
ness in battle. The Gauls bred large 
strong animals especially intended 
for war. They wore a kind of armor, 
with spikes and curved knives, 
jointed and light enough to permit 
free movement, but heavy enough to 
protect the bodies. 

The invention of gunpowder mod- 
ified the dog’s usefulness as a com- 
bat soldier, but other capacities 
came to the fore. During the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the recruiting of 
soldiers with their dogs was encour- 
aged, and during the Russo-Japanese 
War in 1904, the Russians were en- 
thusiastic about ambulance dogs. 


In World War I, hundreds of dogs 
were trained by the English to be 
messengers at the front or for guard 
duty and Red Cross service. The 
French used sled dogs to haul am- 
munition and supplies in high moun- 
tain fighting. The Italians harnessed 
St. Bernards in teams to drag ma- 
chine gun carriages. | 


The career of war dogs reached a 
new high during World War II. 
Thousands of trained animals were 
used on both sides of the conflict. 
The Germans trained approximately 
200,000 dogs for war. The Russians 
mobilized some 50,000 animals. 
When the United States entered the 
conflict thousands of dogs were mo- 
bilized and trained, most of them 
donated by patriotic owners. They 
were employed for sentries, scouts, 
messengers, sled and pack work. 
The remarkable record which these 
loyal animals set for themselves 
during their war service leaves no 
doubt of their indispensable value 
in time of war. & 
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Dear Sir: 

The writer recently returned from about 
two weeks in southern Florida, which I 
must say that I enjoyed very much. It was 
essentially a business trip, although I did 
manage to get in some sight-seeing. 

I write quite a bit on outdoor life, par- 
ticularly hunting and fishing. I bought a 
copy of FLonma WILDLIFE and found it very 
interesting. I am enclosing a check to cover 
my subscription for a year, and to get 
twelve different back issues (any twelve 
your stock may provide). 

I never realized that there exists a good 
hunting potential in your state until this 
trip. I hope that some day I can plan a 
hunting trip in Florida. 

C, A. LARSON 
Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is my citation application and 
photo of a nine pound one ounce bass I 
caught June 10, 1956. 





We were fishing in Lake Marion when 
this largemouth took a spinning sized Dalton 
Special. 

A. S. WARNER 
Miami Shores, Fla. 


Gentlemen: 

In your August number of FLonmA WILp- 
LIFE appeared a_ splendid article — The 
Waterfront Gang by Margo Hosford. 

It was so well written and interesting 
we hope you will have many more stories 
in the near future. All the family read it 
with much enthusiasm and want more of 
the same. 

There were also other articles which held 











our attention, among them Ghosts in the 
Oaks, The Animal Art of Self-Defense and 
in particular You Are The Law. This latter 
should be followed up by an expose of the 
unlawful seiners and trappers of our game 
fish. We need much stiffer laws with no 
loopholes. 

Margery W. Brockway 

Clermont, Florida 


Dear Sir: 

I have been a subscriber to your fine 
magazine for the past few months and en- 
joy it immensely, However, varmint hunt- 
ing is one subject I don’t recall ever being 
covered, 

At present I am serving aboard an air- 
craft carrier in the Far East, but plan to 
return to Florida upon arrival in California. 

I am a beginning varminter and would 
like to be “cut in” on the varmint hunting 
possibilities of central Florida, say Lake 
County. I have a .222 Remington and am 
in the process of purchasing an 8X scope. 
Now that varmint hunting is more on the 
average hunter's level, I'll wager there are 
many other hunters like myself that would 
like this info. 

Philip M. Richardson 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is another renewal to FLorma 
WILDLIFE, this time for three years. Your 
magazine has better articles every month 
and I especially liked Inside On The Rail 
and Face Lifting At Flamingo in the Sep- 
tember issue. 

Our whole family is waiting for that 
hunting season special in November but 
please don’t forget that Florida is still best 
known for its fishing. We would like to 
see more fishing stories by Ernest Lyons 
and Chuck Schilling. 

Ray Crofton 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Gentlemen: 

What happened to the Meet Your Com- 
mission articles that used to be in FLormwa 
WILDLIFE? We enjoyed reading about our 
Wildlife Officers and was sorry to see it 
stopped. 

E. Kraus 

Orlando, Fla. 
@ The “Meet Your Commission” series 
will start again in the November issue. 
This regular department was not suspended 
but only delayed while additional infor- 
mation and photographs were being as- 


sembled. 





By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


HEN YOU READ THIS, summer 
W vacations will be a thing of 
the past. All of you will be well on 
your way toward completing your 
first semester of school. I know that 
you who attended the Camp and 
participated in the panel discussion 
and open discussion groups on the 
various subjects offered this year 
at Camp will have many things to 
talk about when it comes to wild- 
life and conservation. 


All of the staff believes, too, that 
those of you who took our tests and 
received one of our game emblems 
will be either wearing them or car- 
rying them in your pockets. 


While I am talking about these 
tests and passing grades, I would 
like to tell you that a letter has been 
completed which will be sent to your 
parents telling them of the grade 
you received while at Camp. Includ- 
ed with this letter will be an appli- 
cation form for making reservations 


for next year’s Camp. I would like 
to suggest to you now that even 
though Camp seems a long way off 
—until next summer (1957)—don’t 
hesitate to send your application to 
us. The application will be for res- 
ervation. Later, during the early 
part of 1957, another application will 
be sent for an assigned week. 


OUR CRITIQUES this year were most 
interesting. As Director of the Camp, 
I want to thank all of you person- 
ally for writing your critique on the 
Camp and its operation. As you 
know, this was the first time that we 
conducted such a program. It is my 
belief that by your constructive criti- 
cism the Camp can be made the very 
best. One of the biggest criticisms 
was lighting in the cabins. The other 
criticism, in the majority, was the 
sulphur water used at Camp. Some- 
thing can be done about lighting, but 
I assure you that our sulphur water 
is here to stay. 





The Ocala Jaycees donated a 12-foot aluminum boat to the Junior Conservation Camp this 
summer. Jaycee members launch the craft as a dock full of young campers look on. 








Just last week, LIGHTING in five 
of the cabins was completed. Per- 
haps by the time next summer rolls 
around, the other five cabins will 
be wired too. 


DEDICATION OF OUR FLAG AND FLAG 
POLE during the camping period was 
a very special event. The flag pole 
was presented by Mr. Herb. Romines 
on behalf of the Moose Lodge, and 
the flag was presented by Mr. John 
Martin for the W. O. W. 


The local Jaycees here in Ocala 
dedicated a 12-foot aluminum boat 
to the Camp during the last week of 
camp. It’s a start fellows; all we 
need is about 19 more. Then all of 
you can have the boating you need 
for catching those big bass. Our sin- 
cere thanks to the Jaycees for their 
thoughtful gesture. 


Speaking about bass, did you 
know that the top catch this sum- 
mer was a five pounder. Which 
proves that there are some nice size 
bass in the lake. All you need is the 
know-how and where they have 
their meeting places. Next year, 
with our fleet of boats, everyone 
should be able to catch his or her 
limit. 

Just think that next year will be 
our 6th Annual Camp with its 6th 
Annual Youth Conservation Club 
League Conference. 


** ** * 


The State Advisory Committee 
met July 25, 1956 at Camp. This 
was the first meeting of the newly 
appointed Committee to advise the 
Youth Conservation Club League. 
Members of this all-important Com- 
mittee are: Brig. Gen. Gerson Heiss, 
U.S. Army, retired; Dade Thornton, 
Pro-tem Chairman; Gene Gallant; 
Allen Powell; and Irving Wahlman. 
The Committee, at this meeting, was 
without some of its members and so 
tabled most of its recommendations 
until the fall meeting. This will be 
held October 5 and 6, 1956 at Lake 
Eaton. It will be held at the same 
time the Youth Conservation League 
Board of Directors convenes at the 
same place. 


*K K ke 


TRAINING COUNSELORS AND ADVIS- 
ors for the clubs throughout the 
State, and consolidating the work 
and clubs, will be one of the first 
projects to be carried out by the 
State Advisory Council. Leadership 
training for adults, and presenting 
the program of the Youth Conser- 
vation League, will lead the many 
subjects on their agenda. The State 
Council has also expressed a desire 
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to visit the clubs within their areas 
and assist whenever they can. 


This coming year should be a 
banner year with such a Council 
working for us, and with a brand 
new slate of officers all dedicated 
to making this youth movement for 
Conservation the best. But remem- 
ber, no matter how much they want 
to carry on this work, it all depends 
on YOU and YOUR CLUB. Have 
your secretaries write to this office 
and let us know what you are doing. 
Why not try to write one club a 
month. Find out what they are do- 
ing. AND DON’T FORGET to write to 
your new editor of the CLAW bul- 
letin. It’s your bulletin; why not send 
in some news. Or better still, send 
in some worthy CONSERVATION proj- 
ect. Lloyd Johnson is the editor and 
a member of the Allapattah Optimist 
Junior Conservation Club. Write to 
him at 4429 N. W. 22 Court, Miami, 
Florida. 


LEAGUE BOARD OF DIRECTORS will 
meet this month, October 5 and 6, 
at the Youth Conservation Camp lo- 
cated at Lake Eaton. It will be their 
second meeting. Members on the 
Board are: 


Mike Davis, Hialeah, President 

Jerry Hill, Ocala, Vice President 

Betty Guy Cooper, Panama City, 
Secretary 

Henry Imhauser, Miami, Treas- 
urer 

Barbara Godfrey, Panama City, 
Director—North 





Joe Ward, Miami, Director— 
South 
PEL PEPPER DW — ooics. 8c Wit ie sero he « Mike Davis 


810 East 18 Street, Hialeah, Florida 
VICH) PRESLDENT -n5.%...0 smo: Jerry Hill 
813 Enzain Road, Ocala, Florida 
SHORE ALCS <6. cs. Betty Guy Cooper 

324 Massalina Dr., Panama City, Fla. 


TREASURER Henry Imhauser 
2000 N. W. 34 Street, Miami, Florida 


DIRECTOR—North .. Barbara Godfrey 
627 Magnolia St., Panama City, Fla. 


DIRECTOR—South Joe Ward 
780 N. W. 42 Street, Miami, Florida 
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CoMMITTEES APPOINTED by Presi- 
dent Mike Davis are listed here: 

Awarps: David Laird, Ocala, 
Chairman; Jerry Hill, Ocala; John 
Stoner, Ocala 

BUDGET AND FINANCE: Phil Alex- 
ander, Miami, Chairman; Henry Im- 
hauser, Miami; Dickie Clark, Miami 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES: Carlie Cal- 
houn, Panama City, Chairman; Bet- 
ty Guy Cooper, Panama City; Bar- 
bara Godfrey, Panama City 

ResoLtuTions: Mike Davis, Hia- 
leah, Chairman; Tom Mawhinney, 
Hialeah; Gary White, Hialeah 


At the newly elected Board’s first 
meeting, the Directors approved se- 
lecting only the top three clubs of 
the year. Each month will see that 
the top three clubs are selected and 
referred to the CLAW bulletin. The 
outstanding club of the year will be 
selected on point basis. 


The Aawarps Committee was au- 
thorized to buy certificates to be 
used by the League for presenta- 
tions. Individuals and organizations 
who have contributed so generously 
in time and or money will be the 
recipients of these token certificates. 


The Budget and Finance Commit- 
tee recommended to the Board a 
new Camp fee to be put in effect 
next summer, 1957. 


The Board also recommended the 
following: 


Special event at Lake Eaton of this year was the dedication of flag and flag pole. 


That a Conservation School be 
conducted in each qualified club 
each month to stimulate further 
learning in the field of Conserva- 
tion. The purpose of these schools 
is to broaden the member’s knowl- 
edge of general Conservation, 
Out-of-Doors and Wildlife. 


That Tag Day be a state-wide 
project for all qualified Conser- 
vation Clubs to raise money for 
themselves and the League. The 
Tag Day will be held during Wild- 
life Week. 


That the word Junior be dropped 

and the word Youth be henceforth 

used in referring to the League. 

The Agenda for the next meeting 
includes: 


Reading of the minutes of the first 
meeting. 

Preparation for Tag Day. 

Consolidation of Clubs. 

Securing Boats for Camp. 

Additional improvements for 
Camp. 

Committee reports. 

Report on solicitations. 

Membership in the 
Camping Association. 

Use of the Camp by other Youth 
Agencies. 

Other important business. 

Selection of the next meeting 
place. 


BEST WISHES FOR 
WORK IN CONSERVATION. 


American 


SUCCESSFUL 












Mr. Herb 


Romines presented the pole on behalf of the Moose Lodge and the flag was presented by 
Mr. John Martin for the W.O.W. Photo by Jim Reed. 





By CHUCK SCHILLING 


T’s A SAD but inescapable truth 
that the average person hasn’t 
the foggiest notion about the natural 
world around him and, particularly, 
as it pertains to fish. 

I was visiting Homosassa Springs 
and was peering into the depths of 
“Nature’s Fish Bowl,” in company 
with about 30 other tourists. Within 
plain sight of the underwater view 
ports were drum, snook, sheepshead, 
bream, catfish, and schools of mul- 
let. The spring attendant, standing 
overhead, tossed handfuls of bread 
on the water, and we watched the 
bream and mullet gobble up these 
delicacies. 

One man kept pointing to the 
large mullet in the school and ex- 
claiming, “Oh, boy, look at the big 
bass!” No one corrected him, so I 
asked, “Are you sure they’re bass?” 
He glared at me. “Of course, I’m 
sure. I’ve been catching black bass 
since I was a kid.” Turning to the 
others, he said, “(How about it, folks? 
Are they bass or not?” All agreed 
the schools of bread eating mullet 
were, indeed, black bass. I slunk 
out, properly chastened. 


BIG TROUT: 

I was visiting my good friend, 
Mayor Gary Bennett, at Cocoa, Flor- 
ida, last winter and accepted the 
loan of a beautifully mounted, 11-lb., 
9-0z. spotted sea trout. I thought the 
big trout would be of interest to 
anglers in other areas where a 5-lb. 
trout is a big fish. I was right. 


So much interest was aroused, I 
left the big fish in several places 
to be the subject for a game of guess- 
ing its correct weight. The results 
of such a contest at Rosene’s Tackle 
Shop in Miami were very interesting 
and typical of the results elsewhere. 

At Rosene’s, the mounted trout 
was on display in the show window. 
This fish weighed 11-lb., 914-oz. 
when caught. 567 of Frank Rosene’s 
fishing tackle customers made a 
guess on the fish’s weight. The prize 
was a complete spinning outfit, 
therefore, we can assume they were 
all giving the subject careful con- 
sideration. Here is how the guessing 
ran: 


Weight Guessed: Number of 


Guesses: 
At POUNDS kam eet 5 «5 2 
Seto. ~G. DOUNCS cane. ss 2 
B.t0, 37 POURS cc cnee +s ss 10 
(et0, 8 DOUHndS: 2 aut, « 2 22 
3 £0), 19) POUNCS moe ors: 40 
9. to 10: pounds 2. s.4.. «2 60 
LO to, LE pounds cee. s on 44 
Lt to22 pounds, +. eee... - 61 
ia to.S pounds "<2, .y. 65 
Lotto 14 pounds “Sean... <. 4B, 
PAOLO POURS ate ye ee) D0 
TSHto 1G pounds tar. ss Zo 
LG. toc) ‘Pounds tee... . 16 
Lito 1S pounds iseere. nk. 9 
L8sto 29" pounds tess 24 
19-4020) poundsaimee. ss: 9 
20 tor 2onpounds secs 2: A7 
30: tov40: pounds “et... 2.5 15 
AS WOUNGS Wai ocaie RAR es aes 1 
D0, DOUNGS: lis coraatneeten «aun if 
bas DOUNGS cnc anes wes 1 


So — perhaps the excited angler 
who tells of losing a huge fish, much 
larger than is probable, is not con- 
sciously stretching the truth but is 
guilty only of poor judgment. 
EXPERTS, TOO: 

It’s not only the tyro who falls 
prey to these errors of judgment. 
The experts are not immune by 
any means. I remember one widely 
known outdoor writer, visiting me in 
Florida from the north, who almost 
upset my canoe trying to escape from 
an “alligator,” who was menacing 
him from the bow deck. Only by 
much shouting and furious paddling 
did I get the canoe in to shore to 
save us all from going in the drink. 
Im sure no chameleon has ever 
caused more excitement by merely 
crawling out to sun himself on a 
warm deck. 


Then there’s the story of another 
“fishing expert” who spent 3 days 
chasing jumping mullet on a well- 
known city lake, believing them to 
be leaping bass. This writer con- 
tinued to send black bass rave no- 
tices back to his home town paper 
long after he was convinced of his 
error. He opined, “If they can fool 
me, they’ll surely fool the guys who 
read my stuff.” This town still gets 
an occasional visitor looking for the 


exceptional bass fishing in this whol- 
ly salt water lake. 
GUIDE FOR HIRE: 

Florida is the land of sunshine and 
palm trees, beaches and bathing 
beauties, big fish and fishing guides. 
There are 2 kinds of fishing guides. 
The 2-legged variety is an expert at 
his business, who knocks himself 
out regularly in an effort to please 
his “sport” of the moment. The 
other guide is a booklet, usually 
published by a Chamber of Com- 
merce, extolling the fishing oppor- 
tunities of their area. 

Fishing guides are well-loved by 
the tourists. They make handy ref- 
erence books and are full of val- 
uable information. These popular 
fishing guides are, ordinarily, fur- 
nished free. The Stuart News at 
Stuart, Florida, has published an 
Annual Free Fishing Guide for 
more than 20 years, and this guide 
is a prototype for the many similar 
guides now being published around 
the state. 

I thought I’d seen everything in 
fishing guides until I recently re- 
ceived a new one in the mail. This 
is entitled, “Guide for Hire,” and is 
produced and designed by Gladys 
and Ed Fortner of Mount Dora, 
Florida. The book depicts the part of 
Florida known as the Central High- 
lands. Bounded by Orange Springs 
on the north, Ocala and Leesburg 
on the west, DeLand and Orlando on 
the east and south, this is truly a 
magnificent part of a fabulous state. 
The Fortners have turned in a re- 
markable job on this book. 


Ed Fortner is an artist of estab- 
lished reputation and ability. His 
work has appeared in such exalted 
places as the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, COLLIERS, HOLI- 
DAY, and LIFE. Ed is a native 
Floridian who went to seek his 
fortune. He got sand in his shoes all 
over again on a field trip and chuck- 
ed his New York career to come 
back to his first love. “Guide for 
Hire” is the result. The book is a 
gem. Its charm lies not only in the 
wonderful Fortner illustrations but 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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ITH THE characteristic shrill, squeaky whistle of 

frantically pumping pinions a trio of mourning 
doves flushed from the weedy cover of the cornfield. 
An ounce of chilled 9’s roared from the muzzle of 
Dave’s smoothbore to overtake, with a violent erup- 
tion of feathers, one of the gray, streamlined shadows 
rocketing toward the safety of a distant part of the 
field. Before the hunter could swing his pumpgun on 
the other two birds, they had gained the refuge ex- 
tended by the transparent but effective armor of 
distance. 

Dave pushed through the tangle of waist high beg- 
gar weeds and the tattered stalks remaining from the 
summer’s corn crop. Without undue difficulty he lo- 
cated the downed bird and held it in his hand while 
he paused to admire the pastel gray and buff plum- 
age of the pointed-tailed speedster, the first game of 
the afternoon. 

The feathers of the dove’s neck gleamed with a 
purplish metallic overwash. It was a mature bird, 
Dave knew, for the dark grayish wing coverts showed 
none of the whitish edging characteristic of birds of 
the year. A small metal band clamped around one 
of the bird’s legs caught the hunter’s attention. There 
was printing of some sort on the silvery bracelet. Dave 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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A wide variety of nesting sites may be used by mourning doves; in 
this case the well-armed Jumping Cholla. Hunters harvest an 
estimated fifteen million doves each season; studies show the 
annual kill could be much higher without endangering the breeding 
stock. Photo: Hal Harrison from National Audubon Society. 





Dove hunters will be rendering a service to themselves if they will 

report the date, location of kill, and the tag number of every 

banded bird they take. Such information is vital in formulating a 
sound management plan. -bh- 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
twirled the band between his fingers 
and drew it closer for more critical 
inspection. “Notify F. & Wildlife 
Service, Washington, D. C.”, the 
legend read. There was also a serial 
number stamped into the metal. 

At home that evening, after a 
successful afternoon in the corn 
field, Dave dug out a piece of writ- 
ing paper and an envelope. A few 
minutes later he read over what he 
had written. “Gentlemen: On Octo- 
ber 11, 1955, I killed a banded dove 
while hunting 3 miles northwest of 
Brooksville, Hernando County, Flor- 
ida. The band taken from this bird 
is enclosed.” He signed his name to 
the letter. Previously he had opened 
and flattened the band carefully to 
avoid battering the serial number. 
Now he stuck it to the letter with 
a short strip of cellulose tape. He 
folded the paper and inserted it in 
an envelope addressed to the Fish 
& Wildlife Service, Washington, D.C. 

On his way down town later in the 
evening, Dave took a moment to run 
in to the post office to drop the 
letter through the outgoing mail slot. 


He felt good about it, and in a way 
Doves are removed from one of the Commission’s traps at Alligator Point and placed ina . }jt curious, for though he was 


temporary holding crate until they can be banded. Left, Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- swine : 
mission biologist Frank Winston, state dove project leader; right, Harold Peters, U. S. Fish vaguely aware that the wildlife bi- 
& Wildlife Service biologist. -bh- ologists had been doing some dove 


banding here and there around the 
country, he did not exactly under- 
stand what, if anything, it might 
mean to him as a hunter. He did 
know the wildlife men were anxious 
to receive as many of the bird bands 
as possible from hunters. There had 
been an article in the state wildlife 
magazine to that effect and too, 
there had been something in the 
newspaper about the importance of 
reporting banded birds. 

Some time later, Dave received an 
official looking envelope in the mail. 
It contained an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the dove band and 
kill information along with the 
thanks of the Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice for his cooperation in reporting 
the banded bird. From the letter 
Dave learned that his dove had been 
trapped, marked, and released by a 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission biologist at Alligator Point, 
Franklin County, Florida on Octo- 
ber 9, 1955. The bird had fallen to 
Dave’s gun two days after having 
been banded and in a spot some 150 
to 160 miles in a straight, over- 
water line from the trap site. 

Just as a single, irregularly shaped 
piece of a jig saw puzzle appears to 
be without meaning so a single dove 
band report such as Dave’s is with- 
out great significance when consid- 
ered by itself. It is after many pieces 








Biologist Frank Winston (left) reads off band number while Biologist Harold Peters records ; 
the information. Doves are released at the banding site. -bh- of the puzzle have been fitted to- 
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gether into a unit that a picture be- 
gins to form from the jumble of un- 
related parts. So it is when dove 
band reports have been received 
from many hunters in many locali- 
ties that there begins to emerge a 
definite pattern. It is in such a man- 
ner that wildlife specialists gain an 
insight into certain phases of the 
multi-faceted problems which beset 
their search for the basic facts re- 
quired to properly manage a species. 

With an estimated nation-wide 
harvest of fifteen million mourning 
doves each year, there is no dis- 
puting the important position the 
swift flying species occupies as a 
game bird. Despite this fact, it was 
not until comparatively recent times 
that more than sporadic efforts were 
devoted to learning the details of 
the mourner’s life history. 

In 1948, in recognition of the need 
for such detailed information as the 
basis for more realistic management 
of this important segment of the 
country’s wildlife resources, the 
Southeastern Association of Game 
and Fish Commissioners advanced a 
joint resolution recommending a co- 
ordinated regional study of the dove. 
As a result, the machinery for a 
joint southeastern project was es- 
tablished. The research branches of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the Wildlife Management Institute, 
the Federal Aid section of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the ap- 
propriate departments of the various 
state game management agencies co- 
operated on the project. 

Because of its geographical posi- 
tion, Florida-is one of the major 
wintering areas for doves in the 
Southeast. With great expanses of 
water surrounding much of the state, 
movement of doves is restricted al- 
most automatically within state 
boundaries. This made it possible to 
tackle much of the problem of mi- 
‘gration and behavior as a self-con- 
tained unit, not dependent upon ex- 
tremely close coordination with 
neighboring states. 

Live trapping and banding has 
formed the basis for much of Flor- 
ida’s mourning dove research activ- 
ity. During the fall of 1950, many 
of the doves live trapped by project 
personnel were dyed a_ bright 
orange-yellow. With considerable 
publicity given the “flying oranges” 
a good deal of attention was focused 
on the dove research program. Not 
only did the color-marking stimulate 
public interest with resultant higher 
rate of band recovery but also it 
more than doubled the number of 
reports concerning dove movements 
by making possible identification 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Plotting of band returns yields information 
regarding the movement of mourning doves 
within the state. Most doves moving south- 
ward into Florida from the Mississippi Valley 
funnel into the Alligator Point area before 
passing on down the state. The Commission 
maintains a seasonal trapping station on the 
Point. Figures on map above represent the 
numbers of banded birds reported from the 
various counties during the seasons from 
1950 through 1955. 


Below: Birds banded on Alligator Point and 

recovered from out of state are indicated on 

the map below. Recoveries are for seasons 
from 1950 through 1955. 
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View of St. Lucie lock and dam looking upstream toward Lake 

Okeechobee; because of low water levels in the lake there has been 

no discharge of water through the spillway, as is pictured in the 
photo above, since October 1954. 


Qr YOU SHOULD be in the vicinity of St. Lucie Lock 
and Dam this coming December and see the gates 
being opened and closed every couple of hours with- 
out a boat in sight, don’t think that the lockmaster is 
merely practicing his job or that water is being un- 
necessarily wasted. If you get close enough, you'll see 
the reason for these operations, for the water in the 
lock above and below the structure will probably 
be teeming with thousands of large mullet urgently 
trying to get downstream. 

The striped or black mullet, Mugil cepalus, spends 
much of the year in the less salty estuaries, bays, and 
river mouths and often penetrates far upstream into 
completely fresh water. A recent communication from 
Oklahoma revealed that two mullet have been taken 
this summer in the Red River below Denison Dam 
on the Texas-Oklahoma border. Despite their toler- 
ance for existence in a wide range of salinity, mullet 
still return each year to spawn in the sea. Biologists 
in Florida and other coastal states have learned much 
about the growth and migratory habits of this impor- 
tant food and bait fish, but the locations of exact 
spawning areas in the ocean are still unknown. 

The presence of mullet in Lake Okeechobee has been 
realized for many years, as has the fact that during 
late fall and early winter they move downstream 
through St. Lucie Canal. However, in all the years of 
operation of St. Lucie Lock until 1955, there had never 
been a need for special measures to aid fish move- 
ment. The story behind the unprecedented magnitude 
of the 1955-56 mullet run through St. Lucie Lock and 
Dam and the assistance furnished the spawning migra- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers began in the early 
spring of 1955, and climaxed during the week of De- 
cember 12, 1955. 

Corps of Engineer personnel at St. Lucie Lock re- 
ported that following the annual spawning run, much 
greater than normal numbers of mullet returned up- 
stream through the lock in the spring of 1955. On one 
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MULLET 
MADNESS 


By 
GORDON E. HALL 


Corps of Engineers 


Jacksonville District 


occasion a special locking was considered necessary 
to thin out the concentration of fish below the lock. 
The first downstream migrants the following fall be- 
gan to appear above the lock about November 1. Con- 
centrations continued to be small throughout that 
month and early December, and daily boat lockages 
were sufficient to move all the fish on downstream. 
Then on the morning of December 13, large numbers 
of mullet were found dead and dying in and around 
the lock. 

The majority of dead fish were large roe mullet, 
ranging up to six pounds and averaging about three 
pounds. State biologists Gene Wallace and Ed Cham- 
berlain and Fish and Wildlife Service biologists Dick 
Macomber and Art Marshall, all of whom were on 
the scene shortly after the kill, agreed that both the 
magnitude of the run and the large average size of 
the fish were extraordinary. Corps of Engineers Area 
Engineer, Al Broadfoot and Lockmaster, Jack O’Day, 
both of whom were immediately concerned with the 
problem, joined the writer in an intensive study of 
the unusual situation. Lockmaster O’Day had most of 
the dead fish picked up and buried. Scavengering vul- 
tures, gulls, turtles, and gars eliminated those which 
floated downstream. 

Reasons for the fish-kill are not too difficult to 
explain, since it involved the mass movement of fish 
from the lake in a short period of time and the de- 
pletion of oxygen in the water by their enormous con- 
centration behind and in the lock chambers. Requiring 
more explanation are the underlying reasons for the 
apparently large increase in mullet population in Lake 
Okeechobee. It could not be definitely established 
whether a buildup in population has really occurred 
in recent years or whether earlier observations were 
either incomplete or inaccurate and the fish moved out 
of the lake on their spawning runs in a different man- 
ner relatively unnoticed. 

Old-time commercial fishermen around Stuart and 
Salerno related that there have always been large 
numbers of mullet in Lake Okeechobee. However, an 
intensive study with haul seines of the fish populations 
of Lake Okeechobee by the Florida Game and Fresh- 
water Fish Commission resulted in the collection of 
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only 720 pounds of mullet in a total of 2% million 
pounds of fish in 1949 and 67 pounds in a total of 114 
million pounds in 1950. The taking of mullet by com- 
mercial methods has not been permitted in the lake 
for many years, nor are records available which would 
show a very large mullet fishery ever existed there. 
The absence of commercial harvest of mullet during 
the greater part of the year .when they are in the 
lake, the presence of fewer predatory species in the 
lake than in the bays and ocean, and the large nursery 
and feeding grounds available, all combine to provide 
relative protection and to encourage the development 
of a large population in the lake. 

Because of the recent dry years and gradual lower- 
ing of the lake level, no discharge of water through 
the spillway for lake control has been made since 
October, 1954. Under such conditions tidal action will 
bring salt water as far upstream as St. Lucie Dam. If 
mullet were seeking fresh water in St. Lucie Canal, 
it would have been necessary for them to go above 
the lock and dam in the past two years, while in 
discharge years fresh water would have been avail- 
able below the dam and in the estuary. It has already 
been noted that the 1955 upstream migration was much 
greater than in previous years. However, even with 
the information that a large population of mullet prob- 
ably resides in Lake Okeechobee during much of the 
year, we must look for still other reasons for the ex- 
traordinary downstream run and resulting kill in 1955 
and not in other years. 

In years prior to 1955, discharge through the spill- 
way during the fall season may have aided the down- 
stream movement of mullet and spread it out so that 
a large buildup at one time did not occur. Further- 
more, weather conditions are known to be responsible 
at times for initiating a spawning migration. The lock- 
tenders have observed that cold, northwest winds and 
rainy weather in the late fall and winter are often 
followed by an increase in the numbers of mullet 
moving downstream through the lock. Changes in the 
weather conditions around Lake Okeechobee during 
the few days preceding the fish-kill on December 12-13, 
were as follows: 1.1 to 1.8 inches of rain around the 
east lake shore; winds switched from SSE to WNW 
and increased in velocity from 4 to 15 m.p.h.; air tem- 
perature dropped 21 degrees on December 10 and wa- 
ter temperature decreased 9 degrees to a low of 62. 
The combination of these changes are considered 
enough to have caused fish nearing 
spawning condition to start their mi- 
gration. Whatever the reason, there 
is little doubt that a mass exodus of 
mullet from Lake Okeechobee to the 
ocean occured at this time, and the 
peak movement apparently reached 
the lock during the night of Dec. 12. 

Although locking service at St. 
Lucie Lock is available to boats daily 
from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., on Decem- 
ber 12, the last boat went through 
at 2 p. m. Thus, there was a period 
of 18 hours during which passage for 
fish beyond the lock was not pos- 
sible. Associated with the urgency 
of spawning, it is characteristic of 
fish to keep driving toward their 
spawning grounds once the run has 
started. In the above situation, mul- 
let continued to pile against the dam 
and through the small opening in 
the upper gate during the night, un- 
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til large numbers were jammed against the opening 
and in the lock chamber. Under these conditions the 
oxygen would be depleted in a few hours. Because 
of the magnitude of that run, it is doubtful if the 
fish-kill could have been entirely prevented without 
continuous lockings. 

A large toll of fish had already been taken when 
O’Day looked at the lock on the morning of December 
13. At that time more important than the fish already 
dead were those great numbers of live ones still forcing 
their way downstream on their spawning run and gasp- 
ing for air in the crowded water above the lock. The 
prevention of further destruction of fish was the first 
consideration of Corps personnel, and various experi- 
ments were tried in order to pass the fish safely through 
the dam. 

First, various settings of the upper and lower gates 
in the lock were tried in order to set up a steady 
stream. This was not satisfactory because the drop 
was too great and the water too swift. Some mullet 
were smashed against the baffles, which either killed 
them or caused them to lose their roe. Various set- 
tings of the gates in the spillway were likewise un- 
satisfactory, because with the gates wide open, the 
amount of water lost was too great in comparison with 
the few fish that penetrated the swift water. With 
these gates partly open, it was necessary for the fish 
to go down 6-10 feet below the surface to enter the 
opening. The mullet moving near the surface ap- 
peared reluctant to enter these small, swift open- 
ings. Continual lockages with the upper and lower 
gates each left open 15 to 30 minutes to allow fish to 
enter and leave the lock chamber proved to be the 
best and safest method for assisting fish downstream. 
The following schedule of lock operations was carried 
out for the remainder of the spawning run: 

December 13-23 — 24-hour operation with lock- 
ings at intervals not greater 
than 3 hours. 

December 24—Jan. 2— Daily boat lockings from 8 
a.m. to 5 p. m., with addi- 
tional lockages at 6 a. m. and 
7 and 10 p. m. 

January 3-20 — Daily boat lockings with def- 
inite lockages at 8 a. m. and 
o, D.In. 
This schedule of lockages, instituted after December 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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in the background. 
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Daily bag limit, 10; no seasonal 
limit. 

Ist District: Open Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

2nd District: Open Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 1 open. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed at all other times. 

3rd District: Open Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

4th District: Open Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. Except Coun- 
ties of Dade, Broward, Monroe, and 
that part of Palm Beach County 
south of State Road 80 which will 
be open to quail hunting from No- 
vember 9 through January 1. 

Hunting permitted every day. 

5th District: Open Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 1 open. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed at all other times. 


SQUIRREL 
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Daily bag limit, 10 gray (cat) 
squirrels, 2 fox squirrels. No season 
bag limit. 

Ist District: Open Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. Except that 
part of Lee and Hendry Counties 
south of State Road 80 where the 
open season will be from November 
9 through January 1. 
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Hunting permitted every day. 

2nd District: Open Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 1 open. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed at all other times. 

3rd District: Open Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. HuntTING per- 
mitted every day. 

4th District: Open Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. Excepr Coun- 
ties of Dade, Broward, Monroe and 
that part of Palm Beach County 
south of State Road 80 which will 
be open to squirrel hunting from 
November 9 through January 1. 

Hunting permitted every day. 

5th District: Open Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through February 1. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 1 open. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed at all other times. @ 


DEER 





Deer with one or more 5-inch 

antler. 

Daily bag limit, 1; season bag lim- 

it, 2. 

1st District: Open Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through January 13 except that part 
of Lee and Hendry Counties south 
of State Road 80 which will be open 
to deer hunting from November 9 
through January 1. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Closed to deer hunting during the 
1956-57 season—Counties of Hardee, 
Manatee, Sarasota, Pinellas, De- 
Soto, Polk (south of State Road 60) 
and Hillsboro (south of State Road 
92). 

2nd District. Open Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through January 13; 1st 6 days open. 
December 25 through January 1 
open. Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 
closed at all other times. 

Closed to deer hunting during the 
1956-57 season—Counties of Alach- 
ua, Bradford, Union, that part of 
Baker, Nassau and Columbia south 


GAME 
LAWS 


of U. S. Highway 90 from Jackson- 
ville to Lake City and that part of 
Columbia and Suwannee south and 
east of State Road 247 from Lake 
City to the Suwannee River. 

SPECIAL SEASON — Gilchrist and 
Clay Counties open to deer hunt- 
ing from November 20 through De- 
cember 9; First 6 days open, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Friday closed 
thereafter. 

3rd_ District: Open Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through January 13. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Counties of Oka- 
loosa, Santa Rosa, Walton, and Es- 
cambia closed % hour after sunset 
on January 1. 

4th District: Open Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 20) 
to January 13, EXCEPT counties of 
Dade, Broward, Collier, Monroe, 
and that portion of Palm Beach 
County south of State Road 80 
which will be open to deer hunting 
from November 9 through January 
1. Hunting permitted every day. 
Monroe County closed to hunting 
of Key deer. 

5th District: Open Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 20) 
through January 13. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 1 open. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed at all other times. 





Daily bag limit, 2; season bag 
limit 3*. 

Ist District: Open to turkey hunt- 
ing Tuesday before Thanksgiving 
(November 20) through February 1 
EXCEPT that part of Lee and Hendry 
Counties south of State Road 80 
which will be open to turkey hunt- 
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1956-1957 HUNTING SEASON 


ing from November 9 through Jan- 
uary 1; AND the Counties of Har- 
dee, Manatee, Sarasota, and DeSoto 
where there will be a special season 
from November 20 through Novem- 
ber 25 and from December 22 
through December 25 with a daily 
and seasonal* bag limit of 2 birds. 
Turkeys taken during this special 
season must be tagged with special 
tag available free of charge from 
County Judges in the four counties 
concerned and from County Judges 
in adjacent counties. 

Hunting is permitted every day. 
Turkeys of either sex may be taken. 

The Counties of Hernando, Pinel- 
las, Polk (south of State Road 60) 
and Hillsboro (south of State Road 
92) will be closed to turkey hunt- 
ing during the 1956-57 season. 


2nd District: Open to hunting of 
turkeys of either sex from the Tues- 
day before Thanksgiving (Novem- 
ber 20) through February 1. First 
6 days open. December 25 through 
January 1 open. Monday, Tuesday, 
and Friday closed at all other times. 
Except the Counties of Alachua, 
Bradford, Union, that portion of 
Baker, Nassau, and Columbia south 
of U. S. 90 from Jacksonville to 
Lake City and that part of Colum- 
bia and Suwannee south and east 
of State Road 247 from Lake City 
to the Suwannee River which will be 
closed to turkey hunting Except for 
special gobbler season. 


SPECIAL SEASON. Clay County open 
to turkey hunting from November 
20 through December 9. First 6 
days open. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed thereafter. 


SPECIAL GOBBLER SEASON. The en- 
tire 2nd District Except Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Game Management Areas will be 
open to the hunting of turkey gob- 
blers from March 30 through April 
8; hunting hours from % hour be- 
fore sunrise to 12:00 Noon. 


3rd District: Open to the hunting 
of turkeys of either sex from the 
Tuesday before Thanksgiving (No- 
vember 20) through February 1. 
Hunting permitted every day. 

SPECIAL GOBBLER SEASON. The en- 
tire 3rd District ExcepT Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission Game 
Management Areas will be open to 
the hunting of turkey gobblers from 
March 30 through April 8; hunting 
enly during those hours from % 
hour before sunrise to 12:00 Noon. 

4th District: Open to turkev hunt- 
ing from the Tuesday before Thanks- 
giving (November 20) through Jan- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and New Year’s Day are open to hunting. Should any 
one of the above holidays fall on a Sunday, the Monday following such 
holiday will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. 
Cross bows are not legal for taking game. 

Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber 
combined) . 

Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, 
spotted or Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, 
cub bear, snow goose, swan, and non-game birds. 

Unprotected are English sparrow, sharp-shinned hawk, Cooper’s hawk, 
great horned owl, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, weasel, skunk, flying squirrel, 
opossum, red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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Open Season Daily Bag Possession 


Sept. 1- Nov. 9 10 20 
oe x Sora rail-25 Sora rail -25 


Species | 
RAIL (marsh 

hen) and 
GALLINULE 
WOODCOCK 
DOVE 
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1st District—Oct. 13-Oct. 31 EXCEPT in Polk, High- 
lands, Glades, Hendry, Lee, Charlotte, DeSoto, Hardee, 
Manatee, Sarasota Counties which will be closed during 
the first half of the split dove season. 

2np District—Oct. 13-Oct. 31 and Dec. 1-Jan. 5 over 
the entire District. 

3rp District—Oct. 13-Oct. 31 and Dec. 1-Jan. 5 over the 
entire District. 

4ru District—Oct. 13-Oct. 31 EXCEPT in Collier County 
which will remain closed during the first half of the 
split dove season. Dec. 1-Jan. 5 over the entire District. 

5TH District—Oct. 13-Oct. 31 EXCEPT St. Johns, Put- 
nam, Flagler, Volusia, Brevard, Orange, Seminole, and 
Osceola Counties, and those portions of Marion County 
east of U. S. 301 north of Ocala and that portion of 
Marion and Lake Counties east of U. S. 27 south of 
Ocala which will remain closed during the first half 
of the split dove season. Dec. 1-Jan. 5 over the entire 
District. 


Dec. 15-Jan. 13 8 8 
Nov. 7-Jan. 15 *A *8 
Nov. 7-Jan. 15 2 4 
Nov. 7-Jan. 15 10 10 


ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 
HUNTING PERMITTED EVERY DAY 


gS ng es een, Fee a ee 

* Only 1 wood duck permitted in day’s bag; 2 in possession. Only 1 
hooded merganser permitted in day’s bag and possession. 

Shooting hours—One half hour before sunrise to sunset EXCEPT 


dove which may be taken only from 12 Noon until sunset. 
aes 1 mae te Deen peer teeete Rate era eee 
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raider of the apiarist’s bee yard, prime attrac- 
tion of many National Parks, curse of the range hog 
owner, clown of the backwoods, or demon of the 
swamplands, the black bear is one of the most thor- 
oughly cussed and discussed of our North American 
big game mammals. In some states he is classed as a 


E STEEMED TROPHY of the big game hunter, diabolical 





Emery Stone poses with a 318-pound bear he downed on one of predator, to be killed on sight; in others his sporting 
i ata sii ih Natioal Foes TON ORME Ree qualities are so highly regarded that he is protected 
by rigidly enforced game laws which allow only lim- 


ited hunting. Whatever an individual’s stand on the 
blackie, one cannot help but admire 
the sagacity displayed by the cun- 
ning bruin in attaining his objective, 
be it food, escape, pleasure, or sheer 
devilment. 

To the average out-of-stater, the 
word Florida is synonymous with 
sunshine, oranges, bathing beauties, 
and should he be piscatorially mind- 
ed, fish. Granted, our deepest deep 
south state is amply blessed with 
all of these attractions and more. 
Perhaps less known, even to the 
most avid but regionally-biased big 
game hunter is the fact that the Pal- 
metto Country hosts a sizeable popu- 
lation of black bears in her thou- 
sands of acres of back country. 

Within recent years the wily bruin 
has enjoyed the official status of a 
game animal in Florida with con- 
sequent protection of defined closed 
seasons and regulations governing 
hunting of the species. 


Since the bear season runs con- 
currently with the open season on 
most other resident game, and con- 
sidering the fact that deer hunters 
and bear hunters manage to get in 
each other’s hair with annoying reg- 
ularity, the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission has made certain 
concessions to the bear-minded nim- 


rods. E " 
In the darkness of early morning, bear hunters load up their hounds ds. Each season for the past sev 


for a chase during one of the special bear hunts held each October eral years, the Commission, with 
in the Apalachicola National Forest. the cooperation of the U. S. Forest 
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Front foot track of a small bear. Cub bear are protected at all 
times by state law. 


Above: Down but not out. A fatally hit blackie snarls defiance at 
one of the hounds. 


Right: Successful hunters hoist 300 pounds of black bear off the 
ground for skinning. 


Service, has held special, controlled, “pre-season” bear 
hunts, during the month of October. 

There are plenty of prospective bruin slayers eager 
to participate in the hunts, and the $50.00 special 
party license fee, prorated among the 17 to 20 hunters 
allowed each party presents nothing significant in the 
way of an obstacle. The joker in the deck is the fact 
that there are comparatively few real bear hounds in 
the country. Considering the three days in one week 
hunt alloted each permit holding party, and the diffi- 
culties of bear hunting during the regular general hunt- 
ing season when the woods are invaded by droves of 
aspiring nimrods in search of lesser game, there is 
little wonder that few men go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of maintaining a pack of bear dogs. Those that 
do usually have it made, naturally being asked to par- 
ticipate in each hunt. 

During some seasons when weather and feed con- 
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Near the edge of Tate’s Hell Swamp in northwest Florida a group 
of hunters gather around a bear track to discuss whether or not the 
track is fresh enough to run. 


ditions are right, hunters and hunted manage to meet 
with at least encouraging frequency and the resultant 
bruin kill is sizeable. Other periods are not so good. 
During the 1954 season, for example, near drought 
conditions not only reduced north Florida’s usually 
abundant mast production but also made for next to 
impossible trailing conditions for the hounds. Last sea- 
son conditions were much better with resultant higher 
bear kill. 

Regardless of the conditions prevailing during any 
particular season, at least a hunter or two manages 
to have himself in the right spot at the right time. 
The result—a bear skin rug for the lucky nimrod and 
encouragement for the other members of the party 
who feel that next time fickle fate may nod her head 
in their direction. -mhn- @ 








Richard Schmid, complete with sombrero and with powder horn 
slung from shoulder, checks the priming on his Plains rifle. Low- 
slung belt on his waist supports a cap-and-ball revolver. 


TT MAN EASES the long blunt-nosed flintlock rifle 
onto the pad rest in front of him, squints down 
the old-fashioned iron sights—let’s out his breath in 
a long sigh and squeezes the trigger. ... 


The slap of the flintlock is followed by a bellowing, 
acrid cloud of black powder smoke. 


“Broke the nine-ring,” grunts the man crouched next 
to him, watching the target, 50 yards distant, through 
a spotting-scope. 

Sound like fun? 


It is .. . the members of the Rebel Muzzle Loaders 
Club at Dunedin don’t have to put their weapons away 
for the year when hunting season is over. They man- 
age to get together almost every Sunday to swap 
tales and tips and to keep their shooting eye sharp. 


Davy Crockett and his trusty long “Kaintucky” 
rifle had nothing on the more than 50 Suncoast resi- 
dents who belong to the Rebels and who enjoy the 
fellowship of people who love fine old weapons and 
admire the skill and good sportsmanship that goes 
with competition-shooting. 


The club has a complete firing range—shaded by 
stately tall Eucalyptus trees—near the home of Rus- 
sell (Rusty) Fought, commercial shrimp fisherman. 
Fought’s home is typically Florida with its spacious, 
shady porches and is nestled in the rolling sand hills 
of northern Pinellas County, on Route 580 just east 
of Dunedin. 


1s 
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Dan | Boone’ 
Shootin 


By 
PAUL MacALESTER 


Just to the rear of the house are the big sturdy 
tables used for displaying and loading both old-time 
pistols and rifles. Then just past the tables are the 
firing benches, equipped with padded rests where the 
shooter can sit down and sight his weapon in to a 
“snat’s eyelash.” Some shooting is done from the off- 
hand or standing position, but the really serious tar- 
get shooting is done from the bench-rest. 


It’s a tough job even for a big, beefy man to hold 
a 15 or maybe even a 20-pound musket or rifle still 
long enough to sight in on that tiny bulls-eye. 


Does this sound like a little cheating? 


Just try it yourself some time—and see how big 
that 5-inch bull looks at 50 yards! 


You’re trying to puncture a mark which is about 
the size of a man’s hand over those 50 yards—and 
with an old-fashioned ball, not the slim streamlined 
modern rifle projectile. 


The weapons used by club members are actually 
the weapons which were used 100 years ago or bet- 
ter. Some of the gun locks bear the names of such 
famous old gunsmiths as “John Golcher” of Pennsyl- 
vania Revolutionary War fame. 


The size of the punkin’ balls thrown by these rifles 
and muskets ranges from .31 caliber to .58 caliber. 
The long, slim Kentucky rifles lie on the shooting tables 
side by side with the heavier, more businesslike 
“Plains” rifles—some of which have killed many a 
buffalo and elk and maybe even an “injun” or two. 


The Kentucky rifles usually steal the show. Many . 
club members spend a portion of their annual vaca- 
tions prowling through the mountain and hill coun- 
try, looking for new weapons to add to their collections. 


The design of the Kentucky rifles has nothing to do 
with the Bluegrass State, but goes back to the gun- 
smiths of old Germany. These Germans emigrated to 
Pennsylvania and became today’s ““Pensylvania Dutch.” 
It was these Dutchmen who made the rifles carried 
through the Alleghenies by the early frontiersmen. 


The Kentucky rifle has a long slim stock, which 
reaches clear to the weapon’s muzzle. The stocks are 
usually made of maple, walnut or some other close- 
grained hardwood. Years of handling and preservation 
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have given the lustrous woods an ancient sheen which 
defies reproduction. 

Near the muzzle of the Kentucky, a ramrod is 
slipped down into a groove in the stock, just under 
the barrel. Many of these rifles are trimmed in silver 
or brass—and their pride is the “Patch box,” a hol- 
lowed-out place in the stock back near the butt, 
which is covered with a hinged plate of brass-scroll 
inlay. It is here that the shooter of old carried spare 
flints, an oil rag and perhaps a dozen or so patches. 


The other type of rifle favored by club members is 
the so-called “Plains” rifle. Usually these pieces are 
not as long as the Kentucky and they are “half-stocked”’ 
with the forward hand grip ending about halfway down 
the barrel. They usually sport the fancy patch-box 
like their Kentucky cousins. These rifles were first 
carried into the plains country by early pioneers and 
ere either lashed to the saddle or carried in a rifle 
a4 oot.”’ 


Nowadays, the average rifle-shooter simply jacks a 
cartridge into the breach and lets ’er fly. But the old- 
timers take a lot more work and precision than that. 


First, just the right amount of powder has to be 
measured out and poured down the barrel. (Of course, 
if you’ve just shot before, you ram in a damp patch 
to be sure that are no embers from the previous round.) 


Next comes a patch of muslin or some quick-burning 
cloth. This is stretched over the muzzle and the ball 
is placed on top of it. The combination of the ball and 
cloth are just a little bigger than the bore, so it is 
tapped or “started” with a mallet or block of wood. 





Russel (Rusty) Fought drives a charge home with a ramrod, keep- 
ing an eye on the firing line at the same time. 
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This forces the cloth-covered ball to engage in the 
spiral rifling of the barrel. When the ball comes back 
out of the barrel, the grooves will give it greater ac- 
curacy and distance. 


But the roundness of the ball must not be marred 
by cutting action of the grooves. So, it is the patch 
that twists with the grooves, throwing out an unmarred 


ball. 


Once the ball is started, it is rammed home against 
the powder. The patch will also prevent powder leak- 
age and will stop the ball from rolling out of the barrel 
if the muzzle is turned toward the ground. 


Now the hammer is cocked. If the rifle is a per- 
cussion-type, a small explosive cap is fitted over a 
nipple under the hammer. The nipple has an opening 
leading to the powder chamber. The: hammer falls on 
the cap or on flint and a spark is sent down to open- 
ing, exploding the powder and driving out the ball. 


Just imagine how the old timers carried out all these 
operations sometimes on the dead run and pursued by 
a pack of howling Indians! 


Now and then, men would become so engrossed in 
the routine of loading under pressure they would reload 
them again and again—forgetting to fire in between 
loadings. Weapons found on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg had as many as 19 charges crammed in on top of 
each other. 


The pistols used by the club members are loaded 
much the same way as the rifles. Handguns used in- 
clude some of the early cap-and-ball revolvers used in 
the Civil War and by western gunfighters. 


Sundays at the Dunedin club range have much the 
flavor of old country camp meetings. Cars wind in and 
out of the long sandy driveway all day long. Long sleek 
Cadillacs browse next to venerable and battered 
“flivvers.” 


Members have the use of a complete work shop ad- 
jacent to the range. Equipment includes a rifle bench 
(used to re-rifle the grooves of old barrels or even to 
turn out new ones), lathes and power tools. There’s 
even a small forge for heating the lead and tin mixtures 
that go into the old-fashioned bullet moulds. 


The Rebels are the oldest incorporated muzzle-load- 
ing club in Florida and the only other full-time club 
of its kind is in the Miami area. The Dunedin group, 
born in a local barber shop, is now affiliated with the 
National Muzzle Loading Rifle Association of Friend- 
ship, Ind. 


Visitors are welcome at the range any Sunday... 
and members are more than glad to welcome those in- 
terested in becoming part of the club. The only thing 
asked of visitors is that they observe common-sense 
safety precautions. 


So, if you want a new twist to squirrel or rabbit 
hunting . . . or even bird shooting, then perhaps the 
muzzle-loader is the answer for you. Here’s a chance 
to see for yourself how you would have stacked up as 
a hunter and marksman in the league of Daniel Boone 
and Davy Crockett. e 
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Once a gun-hunter tries the longbow and makes a big-game kill 
with it, he will never again be satisfied to hunt with a powder- 
burning weapon, archers say. 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Painted deer figure cutouts, without a super-imposed bullseye 

aiming point, are the best targets for pre-hunting season practice 

since they help develop instinctive aiming. Such targets look easy 
to hit, are not. 





| GENGHIS KHAN and his bowman warriors were 
alive today and occupying the Ocala National 
Forest and Eglin Field hunting areas, Khan would 
probably move his forces elsewhere rather than face 
the army of Florida archers who will invade the 
named areas October 12 through October 21, and 
October 27 through November 4, respectively. 


Beyond doubt, interest in hunting Florida game 
with the longbow is greater this year than ever before, 
and at least 500 archers are expected to take advantage 
of the special archery hunts. 


At an open meeting of sportsmen and Game Com- 
mission officials, held recently in Tampa, spokesmen 
for the Florida Archery Association sought to have 
the Withlacoochee refuge opened to archers for special 
and exclusive hunting privileges. Some of the bowmen 
stated that they would be willing to give up their 
special season hunting privileges in the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest and in the Eglin Field sector in exchange 
for sole authorized access to the Withlacoochee area. 
However, the Game Commission felt that the cost 
of policing the area with Wildlife Officers would be 
prohibitive, and the gun-hunters opposed the measure 
on the grounds of discrimination. 


Archers stated that if gun-hunters would try the 


Accent On Archery 


longbow during the special archery seasons they 
could better understand both sides of conflicting 
issues. Once a gun-hunter makes a big-game kill with 
a longbow, he will never again hunt with a gun, 
the more enthusiastic bowmen claimed. 


To kill the larger species of American game bows 
must rate above the lawn-toy class in quality and 
possess sufficient power to drive broadhead arrows 
with deadly effect. Until this year, Florida archers 
could not hunt with any bow pulling less than forty 
pounds when fully drawn. By their own seeking, 
the rule has been changed from a minimum poundage 
pull to recognized ability of a bow to cast a one ounce 
arrow a minimum of 150 yards. In essence, the change 
represents a decrease, rather than an increase, in 
minimum bow-pull limits. Even a thirty-five pound 
pull working recurve bow will cast a one ounce 
arrow beyond the set minimum yardage and has suffi- 
cient power at average Florida hunting ranges to 
drive a broadhead arrow entirely through a deer. 
A properly designed and very sharp hunting arrow 
needs very little forward velocity to deeply pene- 
trate flesh, a fact easily proven by hand dropping a 
razor sharp boardhead arrow a distance of ten feet 
on cakes of hard laundry soap of approximately the 
same density and resistance as flesh. 


Also by volunteer group proposal, Florida archers 
this year received the nod of approval of the Game 
Commission in outlawing crossbows for hunting. How- 
ever, some bowmen still hold to personal opinions 
that legalization of crossbows, and a changeover to 
that weapon by unsuccessful and discouraged long- 
bowmen may well renew jaded interest in bow hunting 
and also attract newcomers to the sport. Some advo- 
cates who were unable to attend the Tampa conclave 
of sportsmen and Game Commission officials want 
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to see the crossbow case reopened 
next year. 

Others want the privilege of all 
year bow-fishing for Florida’s fresh 
water species of trash fish, such as 
gar and mudfish, the privilege of 
carrying a strung bow in an auto- 
mobile traversing roads within hunt- 
ing areas, and substitution of an 
authorized season kill of one buck 
and one doe for the currently al- 
lowed two buck kill. 

During the past special archery 
seasons several doe deer have been 
illegally killed, a fact which the 
gun-hunters have been quick to 
point out at open meetings on game 
law matters. In rebuttal, the bow- 
hunters have contended that such 
illegal kills have not been made by 


TARGET PAPER 


om ANIMAL FIGURE CUTOUT FLASH OR 


or LIGHT 









oP ADJUSTABLE 


Lifesize animal targets are often hard to find in stores, especially those without super- 
imposed bulleyes. To make practice targets the easy way, cut game figures from outdoor 
magazine advertisements, mount on toothpicks and project their shadows on paper or 


archers participating in the special 
hunts but by gun-hunters who have 
sneaked firearms and dogs into the 
areas and illegally hunted deer — 
sometimes in the guise of duly licensed, independent 
archers, unaffiliated with any club and unknown and 
unrecognized as bona fide bowmen. Added fuel has 
been tossed on the fire of contention by gun-hunters 
claiming that archers have deliberately killed dogs 
being exercised in areas adjacent to the special hunt 
boundaries. Such issues must be frankly faced, arbi- 
trarily reviewed and settled if amity between the 
groups is to be maintained and bettered. 

Any proposed or enacted archery hunting regula- 
tion will in all probability be widely debated. Further 
measures should not be proposed and adopted without 
careful consideration, leaders among both licensed 
gun-hunters and the archery groups urge. They feel 
that any bow-hunting regulation should meet these 
requirements — (1) Is it fair and equitable? (2) Is it 
reasonably safe? (3) Does it meet with good game 
management? (4) Are all bow-hunters of the state, 
and a majority of the gun-hunters, behind it? (5) 
Will other organized sportsmen support the measure? 
(6) Is it in the interest of good public relations? In 
general, the futures of both gun-hunting and of archery 
are dependent on regulations which will provide the 
greatest amount of sport to the greatest number of 
people from the available game supply. 

Although Florida archers as a group have not yet 
developed and demonstrated dependable game-killing 
techniques afield, they have admittedly learned much 
from the previous special archery seasons. 

Whereas they once used a medley of bow styles 
and did their first hunting with the most powerful 
bows obtainable, they now wisely use bows which 
they can comfortably pull to a full draw and hold for 
that all-important momentary “freeze” before re- 
leasing arrows. They realize that for the average Flor- 
ida hunting range of 30 yards, or less than a hundred 
feet, bows pulling from forty to fifty-five pounds are 
amply powerful to effectively drive deer and hog-kill- 
ing broadheads and small game killing blunts. Cur- 
rently, most of the previous seasons’ veterans are using 
smooth composite, fast-cast, working recurve bows 
and wood arrows, aimed instinctively rather than 
through bow sights. 

Experience has also shown Florida bowmen that 
bow-attached and center-back quivers are easier and 
more practical afield than a shoulder quiver, especially 
for beginners. There is a knack to walking through 
thick woods and crawling under brush while wearing 
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wallboard, as shown above. 


a shoulder quiver full of arrows that stick up above 
your head, and an equally necessary knack to ex- 
tracting arrows noiselessly. 

A bow-attached quiver houses three broadhead ar- 
rows and is connected to the bow handle by a bolt 
that threads into a permanently recessed mounting 
lug. 

Fred Bear, the noted big-game bowman, recognizing 
the faults of both shoulder style and hip-worn quivers, | 
has designed a center-back quiver that hangs straight | 
down the bowman’s back, allowing arrows to be with- | 
drawn from the bottom, and a row of bristles around 
the top of the quiver keeps the arrows from rattling. 
Another improvement over conventional quivers is 
the Howard rubber carrying rack that stacks arrows 

(Continued on Next Page) 





Each hunting season more women join the ranks of Florida bow- 
hunters and find the Ocala National Forest and Eglin Field hunting 
areas ideal for range practice and for safe stalking of game. 
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with their cutting edges apart so that they do not 
rattle or feather rustle as the archer walks or reaches 
for a feathered shaft. 

Knowledge of wind direction is extremely important 
to the hunting archer, not only in respect to a success- 
ful stalk but in making the shot. Judging wind direc- 
tion is not always easy to do; to help make wind 
judgment reasonably accurate, many archers tie a very 
fine, colored silk thread about six inches long to the 
top of their bows. Studying the action of the sensitive 
thread enables them to quickly ascertain wind direc- 
tion and changing air currents. 

Unlike the rifleman, the deer hunting bowman can 
give his weapon a radical cant as he makes a shot 
without an undesirable effect on accuracy. In fact, 
being able to cant his bow gives the archer a number 
of advantages peculiar to his weapon: Since an aimed 
arrow’s anchor point is on one side of the archer’s 
face, the arrow will not be in his direct line of vision 
‘tf the head is held stiffly erect. To overcome this, the 
bowman tilts his head until the drawn arrow is di- 
rectly beneath his aiming eye, and cants the bow 
about 15 degrees to keep the bow and bowstring 
centers in line with his head. A canted bow aiming 
stance also gives the hunting archer a better view 
of his game and is a great advantage in brushy coun- 
try where the bowman must avoid letting his bow’s 
tips strike brush or overhanging limbs. 

On missed first shots, Florida archers have learned 
that stalked deer often hear the twang of the bow- 
string and are startled into flight before follow-up 
shots can be made. On advice of nationally recognized 
experts, most of the state’s bowmen now use brush 
buttons and heavier arrows to deaden the twang of 
the bowstring. 

Previous hunting seasons’ experiments have shown 
that if you double the weight of an arrow you get 
26 per cent more penetration, and that Sweetland com- 
pressed wood shafts — an Oregon development — 
are stronger, heavier and give flatter trajectory and 
better penetration than average Port Orford cedar 
shafts. The Sweetland is smaller in diameter than 
most cedar shafts. An everage Port Orford cedar shaft 
mikes 21/64 compared to 9/32 inch diameter for the 
Sweetland. 


Properly mounted 110-160 grain, two and three- 
bladed broadheads are popular arrowhead weights for 
deer, and 190 grain, 1% inch diameter, heads are pop- 
ular and reliable for wild hogs. 


As one consistently successful bow-hunter points 
out, the problem that confronts the average Florida 
archer is not the question of whether or not his equip- 
ment can kill deer and wild turkey, but rather can he 
stalk close enough, get the needed unobstructed shots 
and then hit his nervous targets. Too many bowmen 
hunt through the woods like they are on a hike, 
making as much noise as a horse and generally 
smelling strong as one, he says. An archer has to be 
a slow stalker or a still hunter in Florida brush coun- 
try; otherwise, he isn’t going to bag his game. 

Many Florida bowmen have already learned this 
fact the hard way — by failing to even sight game, 
much less kill it. This year they will take especial 
pains to hunt methodically in dull or camouflaged 
clothing and to reduce bow surface reflections by 
having bows suede-flocked or by painting them with 
non-reflecting wall-finish type paint. Archers’ faces 
will be camouflaged by smearing with soot from 
campfire frying pans or by application of theatrical 
makeup. Chewing of chlorophyll tablets to reduce 
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Unlike the rifleman, the bow-hunter can give his weapon a radical 

cant as he makes shots without undesirable effect on accuracy. A 

canted bow aiming stance gives the hunting archer a better view 

of his game, brings aiming eye and arrow into better alignment 
and is a great advantage in brushy country. 


body scent and permeating forest air with animal at- 
tracting scents will be tried. The themes this year, 
evidently, are dress to kill and easy does it! 

A number of Florida archers have planned changed 
operating techniques for this year’s hunts. Instead 
of attempting to locate game by slow stalks along 
woods roads and game trails, or by maintaining long 
and silent vigil at one spot, they plan to put light 
boats in headwaters of flowing streams and silently 
drift through primitive country, stopping at noted 
game watering spots to take carefully selected land 
stands of late evening and early morning, the most 
likely times for game to approach water sources to 
drink. However, this hunting technique is frowned 
upon by the greater majority of bowmen, for reasons 
of safety — the possibility of a boat-drifting bowman 
shooting at movement in bank brush which may be 
another bow-hunter. Only the most careful and un- 
excitable bowmen should attempt to make their game 
kills by stream drifting, hunting safety advocates say. 

This year, veteran hunters are urging beginners to 
try small game hunting before attempting to take 
deer, panther and wild hogs. Bagging a rabbit or 
squirrel with a longbow can be as thrilling as seeking 
larger, but seldom shot, game. 

Mike Nauer, columnist for the Covington (Ky.) 
Times-Star, believes that archery will be the salvation 
of public big-game hunting in densely populated states. 
He claims that some day the risk of life and limb will 
be too great to let armies of gun-hunters have free 
reign during hunting season .... Maybe so, but the 
Kentucky writer makes no distinction between the 
danger of a possible bullet between one’s ribs and an 
arrow. Given a Hobson’s choice, most hunters would 
probably prefer to be hit with a bullet. Doctors de- 
scribe arrow wounds in vital areas as almost impossible 
to treat. 

Whatever hunting success Florida bowmen may 
have this year, or in future seasons, it is unlikely that 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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GALLINULE OR COOT? 












PHOTOS BY A. D. CRUICKSHANK—NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


ientifi i i i blue pete), so closely resemble 
a bers of the scientific family Rallidae, the gallinule (bonnet walker) and the coot (mudhen or 
pinek aiietiee that many hunters are confused as to their proper identification. There is a practical reason for being able i eae gis 
| birds; the gallinule is legal game during the marsh hen season (September 1 through November 9 this year) whereas t “Ps may 
taken only during the regular waterfowl season (November 7 through January 15 during the 1956-57 season). 





Left: Gallinule. Two species present in the state, Florida galli- 
nule and purple gallinule. Adult Florida gallinule has a yellow- 
tipped red bill and a red frontal shield or “forehead.” The 
purple gallinule has a yellow tipped red bill and a bluish frontal 
plate. Immature birds of both species have brownish frontal 
plate and brownish to pinkish-gray bill. The feet are not lobed. 
Right: Coot. Bill similar in shape to that of gallinule but is 
white in color with a dark brown spot near the tip. Frontal 
shield is smaller than that of gallinulc and is dark brown in 
color. Feet are lobed. 
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HOMEMADE MINIATURES 


For The Sportsman’s Study 
By GEORGE X. SAND 


PORTSMEN ARE_ sentimentalists. 
Long after the final hunt is 
over, after the last flight of beating 
wings has disappeared into the sun- 
set and the guns have been oiled and 
put away for another season, they 
are wont to gather together and re- 
count with glowing faces experi- 
ences that are reminiscent of field 
and marsh. 

How fitting, therefore, for the 
hunter to have in his den some item 
that will help keep alive the mem- 


ane ; tein ory of such pleasant experiences. 
View showing how cardboard template is used in marking out body (see graph illustration The truth of this was brought to 


to make template). Profile template is shown in rear. my attention one evening when I 


chanced to drop in for a visit with a 
favorite old-timer of long acquain- 
tance who has swung his gun barrels 
along the flight paths of many game 
birds for many years. Immediately, 
my glance was drawn to a fine pair 
of miniature mallards on his mantel. 

Old Jeb chuckled modestly at my 
praise for his carving ability. “I’d 
make you a present of ’em,” he said, 
“only I know you'll enjoy it more 
if you make a pair of your own.” 

“Who, me? I never carved any- 
thing in my life.” 

“High time you _ started then. 
C’mon, I'll show you how it’s done.” 

Whatever skepticism I felt soon 
disappeared as I accepted a small 
block of wood and followed the old 
man’s. simple _ instructions for 
carving it. 

Any soft, easily worked wood can 
be used. Outside-cut cedar or white 
pine is excellent. 

Make the bodies first. On a solid 
rectangular block approximately 5 
x 24% x 2 inches outline with pencil 
the desired horizontal contour, 
making sure that the grain of the 
wood runs fore and aft (refer to 
picture “A’’). 

If you do not wish to use patterns 
based upon your own experience 
with wildfowl, or already existing 
full-size decoys, you can easily re- 
produce on a sheet of 8% x 11 inch 
graph paper the contour illustrations 
shown in the text, using these in 
turn to cut out thin cardboard pat- 
terns. 


Next, cut out the bodies on a small 
bandsaw (preferably) or by hand. 








Step by step procedure in marking, sawing and carving body. Head is cut separately and 
attached to body later. 





Step by step procedure in marking, sawing and carving head. Almost any soft wood can > : 
re : be desde Draw a line crosswise on the top 
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of the body approximately 1-3/8 inch back from the 
front. Then saw through this line to a depth of one-half 
inch, turn the block sideways and saw back from the 
front to meet this saw cut at the same depth. In so 
doing you have provided the flat platform which will 
serve as a seat for the head (to be carved later). 

Now make use of the second or profile body pattern 
reproduced from the scale sketch. Mark with it on the 
block the approximate vertical contour which will 
be observed. 

Use a saw or hatchet to cut away as much wood as 
possible outside the vertical lines just drawn on the 
block. 

So far you have accomplished the first three opera- 
tions shown (left to right) in picture “B”. 

You can now proceed to carve the body, using a 
sharp pocketknife (or whittling tool, if you prefer). 
The knife should have a fairly narrow blade. Slope 
the back downward evenly, front and rear; the un- 
derside upward, also front and rear. Leave a fantail 
approximately one-quarter inch thick at the rear (to 
be trimmed and sanded later). 

In carving thus attempt to remove the same amount 
from each side, both top and bottom. Squinting along 
the plane of the body in both directions at frequent 
intervals will help you to do this. Beyond that you 
will need no further instructions; body designs will 
invariably differ with different carvers. 

Sounds too easy? It is easy. 

The head is cut from a 24% x 1% x 1% inch block of 
the same wood, following the penciled outline of the 
head pattern (which latter can be reproduced from 
the contour shown on the graph illustration in the 
text, should you wish). 

For the head cutting operation a bandsaw or a 
small hand scroll saw is practically a must. Here again 
you should see to it that the plane of the head (ie., 
the bill) runs in the same direction as the grain of the 
wood. 

Take the 1%4 inch wide head blocks so cut out and 
draw on them parallel pencil lines, carrying these back 
from the tip of the bill to the base of the neck. The 
first line is drawn down the center. The others are 
placed outward and parallel to the first at approxi- 
mately one-quarter inch intervals. These three penciled 
lines provide a means of orienting the carving process 
which is to follow. 


Drop a final line down the side of the head from a 
point corresponding to the upper extremity of the 
bill. Then saw down this line on each side of the 
head (i.e., saw inward) to a depth that will permit 
intersecting with cuts to follow made backward from 
the tip of the bill along the two outer penciled lines 
(refer to picture “C”). Thus you have removed 
excess wood from the bill and left it approximately 
one-half inch wide in preparation for the actual 
carving. 

Next, using the lines on head and neck for reference, 
bevel the head on each side. Leave the cheeks rounded 
beneath the eye indentations, and narrow the head 
gradually forward to meet the bill. The neck is also 
trimmed out beneath the cheeks (see far right, pic- 
ture “C’’). 

After the body and head are finished and sanded 
smooth the head is fastened to its flat platform by 
means of waterproof glue and a 1% inch finishing 
nail that is driven diagonally downward through it 
at the back. Trim off any excess wood at the junction 
to provide an unbroken neckline and give a final 
sanding. ; 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Template is drawn on graph paper so that desired size and pro- 
portions are obtained. 





After final trimming and sanding, you are ready for the painting. 
Here is great opportunity for artistry of designer. 





The finished product: fitting decorations for any sportsman’s 
mantel. 
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OCTOBER ARCHERY HUNTS 


Management Areas 


ARCHERY HUNT RULES 


1. Guns, pistols, or other firearms will not be per- 
mitted on the hunt area. 

2. Bows must be capable of casting a 1 oz. arrow 
a minimum of 150 yds. Arrows shall have well- 
sharpened steel broadhead blades of not less than 
Y%, nor more than 1% inches width. 

3. No person shall have with him in any vehicle a 
bow which is in the strung position nor shall he 
load or shoot a bow from any automobile or other 
vehicle, moving or stationary. 

4. Game showing evidence of having been shot with 
a firearm shall be considered illegal game. 

5. Legal game can be transported only during the 
special archery season and for a period of three 
days immediately following the latest open archery 
season. 

6. No person shall have in his possession or under 
his control any type of poisoned arrow or any 
arrow with explosive tip. 

7. No dogs allowed on the hunt area during the special 
archery season. 

8. Any rule or regulation that governs the operation 
of hunts on the Ocala or Eglin Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area and is not in conflict with the pre- 
ceding special archery hunt rules shall be in effect 
on the special archery hunts. 


OCALA ARCHERY HUNT 


Hunt Area: Beginning at Davenport Landing and 
proceeding west and south to Eureka Bridge, the 
boundary is the Oklawaha River; proceeding east from 
Eureka Bridge, the boundary is Forest Road 19 (State 
Road 316) to its intersection with Forest Road 65; 
proceeding north from this intersection, the boundary 
follows Forest Road 65 to the intersection of the River 
Road; thence northwest on the River Road to Daven- 

port Landing. 


Open Season: October 12 to Oc- 
tober 21, hunting permitted every 
day. 

Legal Game: All legal game, ex- 
cept that no hunter can take more 
than two of any combination of deer, 
bear and panther. Game taken on 
this hunt will be considered part of 
the hunter’s annual bag and the 
deer and turkey must be tagged as 
provided in State Regulations. 


Permit: A special archery hunt 
permit costing $5.00 will be required 
in addition to regular license re- 
quirements. Sale of this permit will 

' be handled by the Hunt Supervisor 
at Hunt Headquarters and by the 
County Judge of Marion County. 


Special Hunt Rules: Hunters 
must check in and out of checking 
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stations located at Hunt Headquar- 
ters at junction of Forest Roads 18 
and 19. (State Road 316). Hunters 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to 2% 


hunt on the management areas. 


Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout 
Florida, the $5.00 permit opens most of the 27 management areas 
where hunting is permitted this season. Exceptions are as follows: 
Eglin Field, $3.00 Air Force Permit, good for the season, instead 
of the regular $5.00 public hunt permit; Camp Blanding, $5.00 
special season permit issued by the Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission through the County Judges in the vicinity and good 
only for this management area; St. Marks, $3.00 permit is required 
for each of the two days per season allowed each hunter; the 
C. M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required; and the 
Everglades and Woodruff Management Areas where no public 


hunt permit is required. 
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Acres 
Open to 
Name Hunting 
1. Eglin Air Force Base 390,000 
2. Blackwater 
3. Roy S. Gaskin 110,000 
4. Liberty 110,000 
(Apalachicola Nat'l Forest) 
5. St. Marks 3,000 
6. Aucilla 100,000 
7. Steinhatchee 225,000 
8. Osceola 65,000 
9. Lake Butler 
10. Little Talbot Island 
11. Gulf Hammock 100,000 
12. Ocala 185,000 
13. Tomoka 50,000 
14. Sumfter-Citrus 30,000 
15. Farmton 50,000 
16. Croom 17,000 
17. Richloam 48,000 
18. Holopaw 22,000 
19. Avon Park 108,000 
20. Okeechobee 16,000 
21. Fisheating Creek 100,000 
22. Cecil M. Webb 57,000 
23. J. W. Corbett 97,000 
24. Lee 85,000 
25. Big Cypress 119,000 
26. Collier 300,000 
27. Everglades 720,000 
28. Woodruff 4,000 
29. Leon-Wakulla 67,000 
(Apalachicola Nat’! Forest) 
30. Camp Blanding 53,000 
TOTALS 3,231,000 
Grand Total 3,881,250 


Acres 


Closed to 


Hunting 


70,000 
85,00 


42,000 
96,000 

250 
20,000 
90,000 


175,000 
5,000 


50,000 


17,000 
650,250 


Ownership 


U.S. Air Force 
Florida Forest Service 
Private 

U. S. Forest Service 


U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
Private 

Private 

U. S. Forest Service 
Private 

Florida Park Service 
Private 

U. S. Forest Service 
Private 

Private 

Private 

U. S. Forest Service 
U.S. Forest Service 
Private 

U.S. Air Force 
Private 

Private 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 


Private 

Private 

Private 

Central & Southern Florida 
Flood Control District 

U. S. Corps of Engineers 

U. S. Forest Service 


State Armory Board 


County 


Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton 


Santa Rosa, Okaloosa 
Gulf, Bay, Calhoun 
Liberty 


Wakulla 

Wakulla, Jefferson, Taylor 
Dixie, Lafayette 
Columbia, Baker 

Union, Baker, Columbia 
Nassau 

Levy 

Marion, Putnam 

Volusia 

Sumter, Citrus 

Volusia 

Hernando 

Hernando, Pasco, Sumter 
Osceola 

Polk, Highlands 
Okeechobee 

Glades 

Charlotte 

Palm Beach 

Lee 

Collier 

Collier 

Palm Beach, Broward, Dade 


Jackson 
Leon, Wakulla 


Clay 


amas 
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This idling acre could be growing many times 
more wood 


Most of Florida‘’s forest acreage is under-stocked. To bring the forest resource up 





Organized protection against fires where 
does not exist 





Timber stand improvement through silvicul- 
tural practices like poisoning of undesirable 


trees 
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to potential, we need 
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Better cutting practices, especially by 


More seedlings and more people interested 
landowners 


in planting 
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Wider application of other forest manage- 


Less waste at the mill and in the woods 
ment practices 
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Florida’s Woods Look Like They Do Mainly Because of Fire. 


The most effective means of reducing damage from fire is organized protection. 
Does your county have it? 


The following do not yet have county wide organized protection: 


Bradford — Brevard — Broward — Charlotte — Citrus — Collier —- DeSoto — Dixie — Flagler — Gilchrist —- Glades —- Hardee 
Hendry — Hernando — Highlands — Lafayette —- Martin —- Monroe — Okeechobee — Osceola — Palm Beach — Pasco — Polk 


Putnam — St. Lucie — Sumter — Suwannee 
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Ben 
and the 


Lady Banker 


By CARSON ALEXANDER 


EN WALKER is tougher than a liter knot and about 

the same ‘color with a seamed, weatherbeaten 
face that mirrors his outdoor life the same as a sand 
bar at low tide will show wave ridges from a storm 
the night before. He also has a calm imperturbability 
that singles him out from city folks plain as a Jona- 
than apple in a case of eggs. You wouldn’t think any- 
thing could get under his leathery hide which is star- 
vation pasture for even Florida’s dynamite-packing 
redbugs. Of course, there isn’t any breed of chigger 
that can hold a candle to a woman in this respect, 
and that subject is Ben’s boiling point. 

I don’t actually think Ben is a confirmed woman 
hater for he and my Mom get along real well, but 
she is one of the few I ever heard him speak to civilly. 
Even that could be because he and Dad are such 
cronies. Anyway, I asked him one day why he’d never 
gotten married. 

“Bub,” he scowled, “wimmen like your Ma are one 
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of God’s wonders, but the trouble is, they’s so few 
and far between. 

“I had my chance once. Pretty little thing, loved to 
fish almost as much as me. I spent so much time teach- 
ing her everything I knowed, durned if I didn’t get 
hooked myself.” 

He grinned reflectively. “We had quite some argu- 
ment about when the wedding should be, she favoring 
right away and a honeymoon with some Carolina rela- 
tives, me holding out for hot weather when the fishing 
slacked off. That argument was settled when we were 
on a picnic with some friends up on Marion Creek. 
She bet she could catch more bass than me with the 
winner getting their way.” 

Ben shook his head dolefully and pointed a warning 
finger. “Bub, she skunked me!—and the razzin’ I took 
was something fierce. Right after I found out her Pa 
had been fishin’ editor for a big sporting magazine 
for years before retiring. She’d cut her teeth on a rod 
and reel! I ain’t been able to abide a deceiving woman 
since.”’ 

I guess Matilda Swenson is at the top of Ben’s de- 
ceiver list now. Nobody seems to know what it was 
exactly that first started their feud, but it is a whing- 
dilly. Matilda is a remarkable woman, head of our 
savings and loan bank, big like most Swedes with a 
small wart on her nose, and all shrewd business— 
except for pointers and quail. A mighty fine figure of 
a woman, smart, rich, and loves to hunt, same all 
adding up to pure poison to Ben’s way of thinking. 

Dad said it all started back during the depression 
when Matilda somehow talked Ben into bidding on 
the six hundred acres of phosphate diggings back of 
his pasture. Some said Matilda had to get the land 
off the bank’s neck and started a rumor the city was 
going to buy it for a WPA project, which naturally 
never materialized. 

Ben would growl like an old coon with the colic 
every time anyone mentioned it. “Blast Matilda Swen- 
son, t’ain’t fitten for a pointer dawg to mess on!” he 
would say, and then continue telling how many kinds 
of a fool he was for buying the property. 

Actually, Ben bought it because it was cheaper 
than dirt, and he never could resist a bargain, espe- 
cially if he thought he could skin somebody in a fair 
sort of way to boot. In this case, it looked like Ben was 
the one who got his hide tacked up, with the raw 
ridges and valleys lying fallow and making him sore 
everytime he looked. The change was gradual, as 
Nature always is, until one day it hit him all of a 
sudden. The cover pines planted by the phosphate 
company were up shade size, grass had crawled across 
the slopes, and blackberry, blueberry, and gallberry 
bushes shot up in the valleys along with a potpourri of 
seed plants like they do all over Florida. Ben realized 
he had some darn fine game cover, but no game, except 
for a few rabbits that hardly anyone hunts this far 
south. 

Now Ben wasn’t much for hunting at this time, 
but being himself, he wasn’t obnoxious about it and 
never censored anyone else’s hunting, figuring there 
were a lot of people that didn’t like fishing, which 
was his reason for living. He just hated to see anything 
going to waste, so he shipped in three dozen Mexican 
quail. Right away some said, well why in tarnation did 
he bring in an outside species when there were so 
many natives in Florida. Most of us knew why. Ben’s 
the local wizard on fish farming, got that pasture 
phosphate pit of his full of some of the most over- 
sized tackle busters that ever gave a fisherman high 
fever and running fits, and he’s been technical about 
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that so long it was natural to figure on having a little 
enjoyment out of his stocking operation by bringing 
in bobs that were different and seeing what happened. 

At the end of three years you wouldn’t believe the 
number of birds that were on his range. He put out 
feeders, planted some forage crops, and so on until 
with the natural feed and cover already there it was 
running over. In fact, reports of the Mexes spreading 
to other sections were getting common. The most amaz- 
ing thing though was the way the birds would come 
to Ben’s whistle. 

He trained them from the first thirty-six down 
through each succeeding generation. Course, I’m not 
Saying you can take so many wild things and make 
pets out of them, or get every one close to a human, 
but I’d stay by the house and Ben would let loose 
that clear warble from the pasture, and before long 
he looked like a tourist feeding pigeons in a park. Just 
let me start their way and they’d disappear faster 
than a warden’s paycheck. 


I guess the real trouble started when Ben began 
letting some of the boys train their young dogs on his 
birds, although he didn’t allow any shooting during 
legal hunting, and out of gratitude Foggy Baxter 
gave him a pup. Two other things came along about 
the same time that figured in it—Matilda Swenson’s 
Brown Samson’s Ghost won the State Field Trials 
with Jim Hardesty’s Lily Maid crowding close behind 
—and a virus blight almost wiped out the native quail 
practically overnight just before the season opened 
without touching a bird of Ben’s Mexican stock. 


The following Wednesday night meeting of the 
sportsmen’s club few will ever forget. Oh, it started 
off quiet enough. Old Man Wilson called it to order, 
and after Tiny Baker read the minutes, he introduced 
Lac Thomas like everybody didn’t know he was Fish 
and Game Commission biologist for our district. You 
could hear grumbling in some sections. Lac wasn’t 
too popular since he’d backed the controlled seining 
program. Human nature being what it is, those that 
had been his loudest opponents were made even 
madder by the amazing results the program had posted 
so far, even though both sides were interested in the 
same goal. Nobody, not even the grumblers, expected 
the roof to fall in with his first words. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said, “there will be no 
open season on quail this year!” 


For a moment there was one of those stunned pin- 
dropping silences you always hear about, but seldom 
encounter. Then all hell broke loose. 


Down in the front row Foggy Baxter, Emil Suder- 
man, and Red Bates jumped up like they’d been 
goosed with a hot poker, all yelling at once. Doc Hart- 
man, our vet who’d fed nine dogs all year in hopes of 
selling them when season opened, came running down 
the aisle shaking his fist and shouting something. 
Even Old Man Wilson looked like he was going to 
have a stroke right in the middle of the rostrum. It 
was quite some time before things quieted down 
enough for Lac to tell about the mysterious disease 
and what it had done to the quail population. Every- 
one was looking pretty sick, ’cept me and Ben, when 
Lac said there was one bright spot in the picture. 

“T think we all owe Ben Walker a vote of thanks,” 
Lac said, pointing down to where Ben and I were 
seated. “Most of you are familiar with his quail stock- 
ing experiment, and a lot of us, me included, kind of 
laughed at him behind his back. Well, I was out to his 
place this afternoon. It’s like an oasis. Speaking for 
the Commission, we’re mightily interested in those 
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Mexican imports. It’s a cinch we’ve got a big job of 
restocking ahead, and maybe they’re the answer.” 

Lac paused, and Ben began to slide further and 
further down in his seat until he was practically lying 
down trying to get out of sight. It was plain to see 
Lac figured on calling him up on the speaker’s plat- 
form to help smooth the idea out, and generally if 
Ben gets out three words and a grunt per meeting 
he’s being longwinded. 

“Mr. Thomas!” someone interrupted icily. Everyone 
craned their neck looking back to where Matilda 
Swenson stood ramrod straight, glaring at the chair. 

“It seems to me,” she rapped, “‘you’ve failed to con- 
sider a very important point. Isn’t it true such a dis- 
ease could have been introduced from an outside 
source? In fact, considering the miraculous immunity 
of Mr. Walker’s quail, isn’t it very possible they are 
the carriers of this virus and the infective agent for 
our native stock?” 

I shot a quick glance at Ben, and he was red as 
Georgia clay with a strangled look like he’d maybe 
ate some by mistake. Before Lac could open his 
mouth Ben was throwing a gnarled finger in Miss 
Swenson’s direction. 

“Now you looka here, Matilda!” he shouted, “My 
birds been here too long for that. You just got your 
back up because I wouldn’t sell you huntin’ rights, so 
don’t go startin’ rumors again!” 

Matilda forgot her banker’s dignity. “Hunting 
rights!” she screeches, “You old goat, I wouldn’t let 
my dogs set pad on your sand heap, if you paid me 
for the privilege, much less go there myself!” 

“Tt’s a good thing,” Ben hollered right back, “they 
couldn’t find anything even on my place if they had 
four noses apiece!”’ 

It’s funny about people, how when they get into an 
argument they sometimes’ll get sidetracked onto some- 
thing entirely different, and then forget what started 
the original hassle in the first place. That’s just what 
happened. You see, there had been quite a bit of 
bickering in our town over the judge’s decision at the 
Field Trials, and folks had kind of taken sides, and 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
what happened next put Ben and 
Matilda’s private battle in public do- 
main, so to speak. 

Jim Hardesty saw a chance to dig 
Matilda a bit and chimed in, “Ben’s 
right!” he hoorawed, “Especially 
that Samson dawg.” 

“Yeah,” Ben said, stung out of 
any sense at all, “my pup can find 
more game’n he kin.” 

“You’re an old fool, Ben Walker,” 
Matilda said, “Put up, or shut up.” 

Boy, did it get quiet. The whole 
crowd just set there without breath- 
ing and waited. Suddenly Ben knew 
he was in a deep pocket. He 
squirmed a little and looked up at 
Lac as much as to say you sonava 
gun you got me into this now help 
me out, but Lac just stood there 
with his mouth open trying to figure 
where things had gotten away from 
him. A couple of Samson rooters in 
the back started to chuckle and Ma- 
tilda sniffed condescendingly toward 
Ben as she started to sit down. That 
gene him worse than anything so 

ar. 

“O.K.” he gritted, “I said it and 
I'll stand on it. You want a bet, 
let’s make it worthwhile. If my dog 
loses Pll deed over my quail farm 
to the commission lock, stock, and 
barrel to do as they wish. If Sam- 
son loses I'll hear your apology on 
the courthouse steps come Saturday, 
and Lac will take your check for 
five thousand dollars to be used in 
restocking the county with Mexican 
birds:””/; 

You could hear a gasp run 
around the room jike something 
looking for a home and not finding 
it. This wasn’t merely a difference 
of opinion. This was real bad trouble 
brewing, and if you’ve ever lived in 
a small town where everybody 
knows most everyone else and the 
word neighbor really means some- 
thing, youll know what I mean. 
Also this was a hunting town and 
some wag once summed it up very 
neatly by saying a good dog was 
more treasured here than a good 
wife. Ben was an outsider challeng- 
ing the fraternity, and no good could 
come of it. 

Well, they set up the rules and 
tossed a coin. Ben’s pup was to run 
the first day and Samson the sec- 
ond with any run-off falling on the 
third. Unorthodox, perhaps, but this 
wasn’t field trial stuff, just a test 
of hunting ability with each dog be- 
ing scored more on birds found and 
locked down than the finer points 
of form, a concession that consider- 
ably lessened the odds against Ben. 
Folks began to tentatively mention 
maybe he had a fighting chance, 
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Naturally Ben drove me by home 
after it was over and he didn’t say 
a word all the way, just hunched 
over the wheel with a grim look 
about him. No one cares to lose 
something it’s taken years to de- 
velop, but with Ben it was much 
worse. For his fierce pride losing to 
Matilda would be unbearable. As I 
got out he spoke, just as if he was 
talking to himself. 

“I gotta do something, Bub!” he 
said. Then he drove off. I sure didn’t 
want him to lose the farm, but I 
couldn’t see much he could do about 
it. 

For some things there is no ex- 
planation. Such was the rivalry that 
festered the next few days. It was 
as if the whole town had been 
seized by the same madness 
that led to the bet in the first place. 
No one could definitely foresee the 
outcome, yet everyone tried. Argu- 
ments between complete strangers 
were common with even old friends 
becoming non-speaking enemies 
over the subject. Art Tatum swap- 
ped punches with Bill Huntley in 
front of Art’s store and both are 
over retirement age. Things like 
that making no sense at all, but done 
in all seriousness. Perhaps then, this 
could partially explain what fol- 
lowed. 

First day you couldn’t have asked 
for better weather, a little ground 
fog that dampened the cover and 
then obligingly dissipated with the 
sun and a light cool breeze. Ben had 
restricted the gallery to members 
of the club only, but even at that 
his yard looked like a parking lot 
for Howard, the Trader’s, Saturday 
night auction. Folks that didn’t at- 
tend more than one meeting a year 
showed up hoping for blood. Finally 
Ben led his dog to the edge of cover 





“Everyone has stomach cramps occasionally, 
Milton. Now forget about it!’’ 


and Old Man Wilson, feeling real 
important in his role of head judge, 
held up his hand with eyes on the 
watch. I looked right and left be- 
hind them and all those people were 
poised like a mob charge scene in 
Cinemascope. The hand came down 
and the pup bounced off, hesitated 
looking back head cocked and tail 
swift wagging, then on Ben’s whistle 
signal settled down to a good work- 
manlike job. 

That whistle never failed to amaze 
me. Ben had said it made sounds too 
high for human ears, yet dogs could 
hear it. Foggy started training the 
pup with one as he did all his point- 
ers, so Ben had continued. Consid- 
ering the age and inexperience of 
both, results were excellent. There 
were some good dog handlers in 
that crowd and they were frankly 
amazed. The old man and young 
dog before them moved as if in per- 
fect harmony, something fine and 
rare imbuing their action. The pup 
was mastery in motion, his selection 
of objective perfect, range, speed 
and stamina well controlled. He lo- 
cated speedily and accurately, hold- 
ing with a pointing intensity, style 
and staunchness found only in the 
best. You could see Ben relaxing as 
he left more and more decision to the 
pup. I found Matilda’s face in the 
crowd behind and watched. It was 
worriedly impassive and she kept 
putting a handkerchief to her nose 
like she had a cold. 

Near the end of the second hour 
something happened. Of course the 
dog was tiring, but from sureness he 
became uncertain and erratic. Time 
and again he broke his cast to look 
back at Ben who motioned him on 
only to have the act repeated. He 
wild flushed one covey and overran 
several singles. He came down 
staunch and solid while Ben jumped 
a lark. At the judge’s call of time it 
was Ben’s turn to look worried. As 
the field straggled after him toward 
the house I glanced at Matilda, 
striding’ mannishly along in the 
midst of a small group. She was chat- 
ting easily and shoving her hand- 
kerchief into a pocket. As she did 
a bright slender object fell and I 
hurried in their wake to return it. 
Picking it up I suddenly changed my 
mind. Nestling in my hand was the 
traitorous sheen of another silent 
whistle. 

There was only one thing to do 
so I waited around until the rest 
had cleared out, then I handed it to 
Ben and told him the story. I ex- 
pected most anything except what 
happened. He stood looking at it 
while all the squint lines unscrewed 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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FLORIDA BIRDLIFE— geese 





Canada Goose — Branta canadensis. 

The “Canadian honker” is the 
largest and best known of North 
American geese. As the robin is in 
many places considered the har- 
binger of spring so the Canada goose 
may be called the herald of autumn 
in northwest Florida. Here along 
a 100-mile strip of the Gulf coastal 
area centered about the St. Marks 
National Wildlife Refuge south of 
Tallahassee, between 11,000 and 15,- 
000 Canada geese spend the winter. 
The species has been reported from 
the more southerly portions of the 
state at least as far southward as 
Lake Okeechobee but birds from 
peninsular localities may be con- 
sidered rare stragglers. 

The geese arrive in the St. Marks 
area during October, usually around 
the middle of the month. They re- 
main until March, usually leaving 
for the northern breeding grounds 
sometime during the middle of that 
month. 

The black head and neck coupled 
with the white cheek and throat 
patch constitutes the “trademark” 
of the species. The back and wings 
are grayish brown, the rump and tail 
black, the underparts contrastingly 
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lighter, varying from white to light 
drab. The “honker” may measure 
more than 34 feet in total length 
with a wingspread of well over 5 
feet. 

The Canada goose is a grazer, the 
birds spending many hours picking 
about fields and burned over marsh- 
lands where they find highly pa- 
latable the tender new shoots of 
various grasses. They also spend 
much time lounging about sand bars 
and in the open sandy patches of the 
salt marshes. With sentinels on 
watch, the geese are difficult to ap- 
proach. Because of their large size, 
wariness, and excellent table quali- 
ties the Canada goose is one of the 
country’s favorite game birds. 
Snow Goose—Chen hyperborea. 

The snow-white plumage with 
contrasting black wing tips makes 
the adult snow goose a readily iden- 
tified bird. The general coloration of 
young of the year is gray, darker 
above, lighter below, and somewhat 
mottled in appearance, especially 
about the head and neck. The head, 
neck, and breast plumage of both 
adult and immature birds is often 
stained with rusty brown. 

The species is probably the most 


abundant of North American geese. 
The scientific name indicates in a 
poetic manner the far northern 
breeding range of the species; Chen, 
from the Greek, meaning a goose 
and hyperborea from the Latin, hy- 
perboreus, beyond the north wind. 
Snow geese often arrive on the Alas- 
kan and Canadian arctic nesting 
areas before the ice and snow have 
melted from the ground. 

The central valley system of Cali- 
fornia and the Gulf coastal region 
of Texas and Louisiana are the ma- 
jor wintering grounds of the snow 
goose. There is a much smaller win- 
ter concentration along the Atlantic 
coast from New Jersey southward 
through North Carolina. Formerly 
this segment of the wintering pop- 
ulation was considered a subspecies 
distinct from the Gulf coast and the 
California birds but most authorities 
now consider them identical. 

This species is an uncommon win- 
ter visitor to Florida. Most likely 
to be encountered in the St. Marks 
area of the northwestern “panhan- 
dle,” the snow goose nevertheless 
appears to have a tendency to wan- 
der more widely than does the Can- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


ada goose. There are both sight and 
kill records from many parts of the 
peninsula. 


Blue Goose—Chen caerulescens 

The adult blue goose is readily 
identified by the white head and 
neck, and the dusky gray to brown- 
ish body with cinnamon brown 
wave-like markings on the back. 

The bill coloration varies, ranging 
from pink to reddish flesh color; 
the feet from light purplish to pink- 
ish red. 

Juveniles are similar in appear- 
ance except that the head and neck 
are of light brownish gray rather 
than white. The feet are gray with 
a pinkish tone; the bill dusky. 

Blue geese nest in the coastal tun- 
dra area of Baffin and Southampton 
Islands in the Canadian arctic. The 
major wintering ground of the spe- 
cies is centered about a 200-mile 
strip of marsh along the Gulf coast 
of Louisiana and eastern Texas. Oc- 
casional individuals or small flocks 
wander, during the winter months, 
in both a westerly as well as in an 
easterly direction from the main 
wintering ground. 

Each season blue geese are re- 
ported in Florida, although in rela- 
tively small numbers and mostly 
from the Gulf coast in the vicinity 
of the Aucilla River and westward. 
There are scattered reports of the 
occurrence of this species in various 
localities of peninsular Florida, at 
least as far south as Lake Okee- 
chobee. -mhn- @ 


ACCENT ON ARCHERY 
(Continued from Page 22) 


their combined efforts will ever be a 
serious threat to the state’s game 
supply. Florida’s wild game, not the 
archers, make the forest rules and 
hold the favored odds! As one bow- 
man expressed it, you have to beat 
the thousand guardian angels that 
each deer has working for him. 
Big-game kills by Florida archers 
in 1955, according to Game Commis- 
sion records, represented only four 
buck deer, two turkeys and four wild 
hogs. Total small-game kills made 
only a modest mixed bag of squir- 
rels, raccoons and armadillos. Even 
so, last year’s total game bag was 
better than previous seasons. In the 
aggregate, Florida archers to date 
have paid several thousands dollars 
in special permit fees alone for each 
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Bow quivers should be designed and worn so 
that they will not catch on brush as the 
archer moves through the woods. This one 
represents a rubber carrying rack that stacks 
arrows with their cutting edges apart so that 
they do not rattle or feather rustle, and per- 
mits arrows to be withdrawn from either side. 


large game animal bow-killed with- 
in a Game Management area .... 
But, at that, the bowmen figure that 
they have had their money’s worth 
of enjoyment from a form of hunting 
that they resolutely declare is king 
of sports. @ 


BEN AND THE LADY 
(Continued from Page 32) 


and then he began to laugh. He 
laughed until I thought he’d fall 
down. 

“Bub,” he choked, “this fixes ev- 
erything.” 

I figured he meant he’d tell on 
Matilda and get out of the bet that 
way, so I mentioned the first per- 
son to see would be Old Man Wilson. 


Ben sobered right away. “Now 
hold on, boy!” he said, “this has got 
to be just between you and me. 
Something like that coming out now 
could cause more trouble than you 
can shake a stick at. You’ve seen 
what’s already happened. Matilda 
shouldn’t have done what she did, 
but maybe she couldn’t help it, or 
at least justified it with feminine 
logic which is something you and I 
can never understand. If a man 
lives long enough, he finds out wom- 
en have a different way of looking 
at things. Especially women _ hold- 
ing a man’s job. They grow king- 
sized inferiority complexes, and the 
harder they try the bigger it gets 
so they have to try all the harder 
til winning is all that matters. 

“Take Matilda and her hunting. A 
woman just isn’t cut out for it, no 
matter how hard some try to pre- 


tend. It’s a man’s job dating back 
to the time we lived in caves, but 
since she’s competing on man’s level 
in business, it follows she’d pick a 
man’s sport. Being a woman she’s 
got to win to justify herself. At least 
she thinks she does. All of which 
means we don’t want to ruin her 
reputation, but it doesn’t mean we 
have to let her get away with it. 
Just between you and me, I’ve had 
some larceny in mind all along that 
I couldn’t use until now. Yep, she 
needs a lesson real bad.” 


Well, maybe you’ve figured by 
now there wasn’t any need for a 
run off. That Samson dog is pure 
poetry in motion though, and he 
would’ve made Ben’s pup look like 
a back alley mongrel—except for 
the dangdest thing. He just couldn’t 
seem to find the birds, but Matilda 
shouldn’t feel too bad by now. Folks 
around the county have started call- 
ing our new stock Swenson quail. 
That’s some compensation for being 
a woman. 

Oh yeah, Ben says he’s going to 
start to raising chickens. He’s got 
to have some use for those covered 
pens in the pasture, doesn’t he? ©@ 


FLORIDA 
FISHING LICENSES 


(Issued from Office of 
County Judge) 


Exempt—Residents 65 years of age 
and over; children under 15. 


Cost includes County Judge’s fees. 


Service men, stationed in Florida, 
are considered residents of Florida 
insofar as licenses to hunt and fish 
are concerned. 


FISHING 


Series A—Resident State, Fresh 
Water Yc.u edo eee ee hs $ 2.00 


Series B—Non-Resident State, 
Fresh: water. .<o hese. ets 10.50 


Series C—Non-Resident, 14-day 
Continuous Fishing, Fresh 
Water 


Series D—Non-Resident, 3-day 
Continuous Fishing, Fresh 
Water tt ocktoaus saat deca 1.25 


License Required to take fresh water 
fish. 


License not required of residents to 
fish non-commercially with three 
poles in county of legal residence. 


License required to fish outside of 
county in which you reside regard- 
less of method used. 
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THE DEER OF NORTH AMERICA, 
edited by Walter P. Taylor. Pub- 
lished by The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 668 
pages, illustrated. Price $12.50. 
The Deer of North America is the 

latest of the authoritative books in 

the Wildlife Management Institute’s 
series dealing with specific North 

American wildlife species and their 

management. This volume was pre- 

pared under the editorship of Dr. 

Walter P. Taylor, former Leader of 

the Oklahoma Cooperative Wildlife 

Research Unit, now Visiting Lec- 

turer, Claremont Gradute School, 

Claremont, California. 


Authored by an impressive bat- 
tery of top-notch wildlife authorities 
from various sections of the deer’s 
far-flung range, the book presents 
the most up-to-date and comprehen- 
sive coverage of the species yet pub- 


lished. 


The deer is the most adaptable, 
most widely distributed, most heavi- 
ly hunted, best loved, and among the 
most misunderstood of the larger 
game animals of this continent. To 
most North American hunters, big 
game means deer. At least one of the 
three species of deer is found in 
every state, every province of Cana- 
da, as well as in Alaska and Mexico. 
As Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson points out 
in the Foreword, the deer can make 
its home in suburban woodlots with- 
in sight and sound of roaring traffic 
and bustling human activity, and 
can increase its numbers in the face 
of hunting pressure that would spell 
extermination for a less resourceful 
animal. Where other species have 
faded before the advance of civili- 
zation, the deer has adapted itself 
to new conditions and has, in many 
cases, successfully occupied new ter- 
ritory. 

These characteristics make the 
deer North America’s Number One 
big game animal. They also make it 
the most susceptible of them all to 
wildlife management wherever it 
is possible to promote sound pro- 
erams. Often, unfortunately, public 
resistance, based either upon lack 
of knowledge of the deer’s needs or 
upon unreasoning sentimentality, 
prevents any real management. 

During the past thirty to forty 
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years there has been amassed a great 
deal of information regarding our 
deer herds. Unfortunately much of 
this information has been buried in 
technical reports and scientific jour- 
nals where it is all but unavailable 
to other than professional biologists. 
In The Deer of North America there 
is a consolidation of these findings, 
both old and new, in a complete pic- 
ture of deer and deer management 
as it is understood today. 

Here, in detailed, easily read and 
easily understood book the inter- 
ested person, be he professional wild- 
life biologist, hunter, educator, or 
nature lover can find the answer to 
practically any question regarding 
our deer from early historical ac- 
counts, life story, and management 
problems and techniques to hunting 
with rifle, shotgun, and bow. 

This volume is highly recommend- 
ed to anyone interested in North 
American deer. —mn— 

* * * * 
COMPLETE GUIDE TO FLORIDA 
by Andrew Hepburn. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, 

Boston, Mass. 160 pages, over 50 

maps and illustrations. Price $1.00. 

This is a completely revised and 
up to date edition of the original 
guide used by hundreds of thousands 
of tourists and residents since 1950. 

Unique in that it is an all-Florida 
guide that carries no advertising, 
the Complete Guide to Florida ade- 
quately covers what places to visit 
— what to do — how to get there 
— where to stay — where to eat, and 
how much to pay. 

In addition to information about 
the many attractions there are chap- 





“1 told you you wouldn’t care for duck 
hunting.” 





ters devoted to Florida’s history, 
climate, industry, beaches, boating, 
accommodations, restaurants and re- 
tirement opportunities. 

The state is divided into ten sep- 
arate divisions with a detailed map 
and informative text for each sec- 
tion. Starting with Northwest Flor- 
ida and working south to the Keys, 
considerable information concern- 
ing towns, places of interest and 
local history is superbly presented 
for each section. 

Special feature material is pre- 
sented at appropriate points through- 
out the Guide, supplying such infor- 
mation as photographic opportuni- 
ties, hurricane notes, famous springs, 
Everglades travel gadgets and Na- 
tional Park exploration. 

Newly revised and re-edited this 
pocket size guide contains a wealth 
of knowledge for the resident Florid- 
ian as well as the traveler. —bh— 
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THE COMMUNITY OF LIVING 
THINGS IN FRESH AND SALT 
WATER, by B. Bartram Cadbury. 
Published by Creative Education- 
al Society, Inc., Mankato, Minn. 
230 pages, 112 full page illustra- 
tions. Price $6.95. 

This is one of five books prepared 
in cooperation with the National 
Audubon Society designed to teach 
conservation of wildlife through an 
understanding of the inter-relation- 
ship of plants, soil and water in 
their environment. 

The first half of this book is de- 
voted to fresh water and contains 
four chapters of fascinating study 
involving living things of the brooks 
and streams, lakes and ponds, and 
swamps and marshes. The communi- 
ty of living things is presented in its 
entirety including the fishes, bird- 
life, plant life, insects, reptiles, 
waterfowl, and aquatic animals. 

Part two deals with the living 
things found in salt water and is 
divided into four chapters with ref- 
erence to life along the rocky coasts, 
on the sandy shores and mudflats, 
in the offshore waters and the wealth 
of the sea in general. Marine life 
in all forms from the minute algae 
and plankton to the mammoth mam- 
mals of the open seas are featured 
in the salt water section of this large 
sized volume. 

A total of 112 forms of plant and 
animal life are presented with a full 
page illustration of each. The im- 
portance of water to man and the 
problems of drainage and pollution 
are also discussed. 

Prepared especially for use in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, the 
entire series are, in reality, a general 
introduction to ecology. —bh— @ 
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W's THE history-making Colt 


“Frontier” model handgun 
was in its heyday of practical use- 
fulness, transportation of guns and 
ammunition offered no problems. 
Users merely suspended their wea- 
pons in hip or shoulder holsters and 
carried their ammunition supply in 
belt loops or pockets. | 

To do that today, what with lo- 
calized interpretation often given 
existing firearms laws, would be to 
invite challenge and possible trouble 
from overly zealous guardians of 
| the law. Florida’s Law 790.10, titled 
{ “Improper Exhibition of Dangerous 
| Weapons,” is sometimes given a 
| broader interpretation than intend- 
/ ed by the lawmakers who wrote and 
| passed it. 

Also, today’s shooter usually takes 
far more equipment to practice 
ranges than the oldtimer’s light load 
of one gun and one box of ammuni- 
tion. In fact, to participate in the 
the full program of modern pistol 
competitions, the tournament com- 
petitor has to have a .22, a .38 and 














cons le 


Wisler Western Arms catalog listing, avail- 
able in 3, 4 and 5-gun models. 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


a .45, ammunition for same and a 
host of accessories common to all or 
peculiar to one. 

Therefore, most Florida shooters 
who engage in informal plinking in 
safe, remote spots, or who regularly 
participate in the shoulder-to-shoul- 





The 


listing. 
maker also markets deluxe, more complete 
models with better fittings. 


Beckelhymer’s lowest-priced 


der firing of the tournament compe- 
titions, are faced with the problem 
of single-unit transportation of all 
needed equipment to firing ranges, 
and safe, compact equipment stor: 
age between periods of use. 

Highly popular are luggage-type 
carrying cases that permit handgun 
shooters to transport their handguns 
and related items—one or more pis- 
tols, a spotting scope, ammunition 
and all needed accessories—as a sin- 
gle, compact unit. (How this pref- 
erence, common to tournament com- 
petitors all over the United States, 
conflicts with Florida Law 790.01— 
Carrying Concealed Weapons—is a 
question that MUZZLE FLASHES 
will not attempt to answer. Where 
reader interest creates something in 
the nature of an issue to be decided, 
interrogators are respectfully re- 
ferred to friend Frank Daniel, Sec- 


Pachmayr 4-gun model. 


retary of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Washington. Frank is an au- 
thority on national and _ localized 
firearms law interpretations, and 
his files reflect Supreme Court and 
Attorney General legal rulings from 
Florida and the other 47 states... . 
Suffice to say that there have been 
a few complaints from Florida shoot- 
ers challenged for transporting lock- 
ed shooting boxes in back compart- 
ments of automobiles, but the NRA 
stands ready, as a public service to 
quickly go to bat for any of its 
law-abiding members than run afoul 
of narrow-minded interpretation and 
enforcement of Florida Law 790.01.) 
Some pistol shooters who regular- 
ly participate in tournament firing 
use the luggage-type cases for home- 
to-range transportation of equip- 
ment, then transfer to a zipper-clos- 
ing canvas bag the particular gun, 
ammunition and _ miscellaneous 
equipment needed for a single ses- 
sion on the firing line. Practically 
all developed pistol ranges now 
feature a low, sturdy stand at each 
firing line position so that a shooter 
can place either his complete kit of 
equipment, or the described supple- 
mentary canvas bag and contents, 
beside him as he prerares to fire. 
Although a few shooters make 
their own handgun-equipment car- 
rying cases, homemade boxes have 
gradually given away to neater and 
more practical commercial products. 
Some of the latter, admittedly, are 
superior in quality and features to 
contemporary rival brands. 


In presenting this month some of 
the available styles of handgun car- 
rying cases, and their sources of 
supply, this firearms editor point- 
edly refrains from selecting “the 
best one” for readers. At least half 
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the fun of buying an item of sporting 
equipment is contacting known 
sources of availability and then in- 
specting and carefully comparing 
the features of each product before 
making the actual purchase. The 
editor of MUZZLE FLASHES does 
not want to rob you of that pleasure 
. .. But he does have definite per- 
sonal preferences in respect to hard- 
ware and construction. 


His preferences include continu- 
ous, piano-type hinges; metal rein- 
forcement of corners and other 
points of wear and strain; strong 
and comfortable carrying handles; 
quality solid brass or nickel-plated 
brass, rustless hardware; drawer- 
style trays that stay rigidly in place 
when pulled almost out, and con- 
struction and workmanship that 
obviously rate top-quality classifi- 
cation. 


He also likes all box hardware 
items, as well as the scope mounting 
bracket, to be bolted in place instead 
of fastened with screws. If an other- 
wise quality box does not have its 
hardware bolt-fastened, it will be an 
easy matter for the buyer to remove 
holding screws and substitute bolts 
backed inside with washers. 


Few sporting goods stores regu- 
larly stock handgun carrying cases. 
Illustrated literature can be had 
from the following manufacturers, 
and their products compared for 
maximum dollar value: 

The Custom Gunshop, 


30 Herning Avenue, 
Cranford, New Jersey. 
Beckelhymers Shooting Supplies, 
513 Salinas Avenue, 
Laredo, Texas. 
Pachmayr Gun Works, 
1220 South Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 15, California. 
Wisler Western Arms, Inc., 
205 Second Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. 
General Luggage Corp., 





(General 
product). 


Corp. 


Luggage 


“The General” 
16 Harding Street, 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
Outers Laboratories, Inc., 
Onalaska, Wisconsin. 
Argee Company, 
Box 1157, 
Burbank, Cailfornia. 
(Kit for home-assembly of 
2 x 8 x 14” mahogany box for 
packing one pistol horizontally.) 
To the tournament competitor or to 


Badger’s kit, available with and without 
scope-mount bracket. 





Custom Gunshop’s model stores handguns 
horizontally, has swingout trays. 


the casual plinker, a quality hand- 
gun carrying case of ample size for 
individual needs is a great con- 
venience. a 





MOURNERS IN SILVER 
(Continued from Page 11) 
of marked birds during the closed 
hunting period between the two 
halves of the split season. Sight rec- 
ords of dyed birds confirmed and 
further defined routes and rates of 
southward movement during the 
fall migration. After the initial flur- 
ry of confirming sightings, there 
began to be a repetition of informa- 
tion already established. Because the 
technique then added little totally 
new information, this time-consum- 
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ing aspect of the dove study was 
discontinued, although the results 
were deemed worthwhile on the 
short time basis upon which it was 
conducted. 

The banding of doves continues 
for while the work has yielded much 
significant information, there still 
remains blank spots in various as- 
pects of the natural history of this 
important game bird. The return of 
bands by hunters continues to add 
weight to conclusions thus far for- 
mulated and to aid in drawing into 


sharper focus facts upon which a 
sound management program must 
be based. 

You can do your part by making 
certain you and your hunting com- 
panions report to the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C., 


’ the serial number, plus the location 


and date of kill of any banded dove 
you may bag during the season 
ahead. By so doing you will be help- 
ing the game technicians help you 
to better dove hunting in the sea- 
son to come. -mhn- @ 
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T ALK OF New England boiled din- 
ners has never stirred our ap- 
petite. Discussion of their traditional 
baked-beans, brown-bread, and In- 
dian puddings has left us cold. But 
we have frankly and openly been 
green with envy over their clam- 
bakes. And we said so recently to 
a Yankee friend of ours. 

Said our New England friend, 
“You Floridians amaze me. You 
have all the makings. Why don’t 
you have clambakes down here?” 

We gently reminded the gentle- 
man that the Sunshine State is not 
noted for its abundance of clams— 
and just how does one have a clam- 
bake without clams? 

And then the secret came out. 
New England clambakes don’t al- 
ways have clams, either. But they do 
cook their shore dinners with sea- 
weed to season the food. And Florida 
with her 2,276 miles of tidal shore- 
lines—and consequent tons of sea- 
weed is passing up an opportunity 
to gain a tradition of her own. 

This is how it’s done. A sizeable 
hole is dug out of the beach sand, 
above high tide level, and lined with 
stones or bricks. Then a right brisk 
fire is built and kept going until the 
stones or bricks are sizzling hot. 

Then the fire is brushed off the 
stones, and a layer of wet seaweed 
is placed on them. Then comes corn 
in the shucks, more seaweed; dress- 
ed fish, more seaweed; oysters in 
their shells (in lieu of clams), more 
seaweed; and Florida lobster or 
crawfish with a liberal topping of 
seaweed. 

Naturally, speed is a factor. When 
all food has been piled on hot rocks, 
cover with wet gunny sacks or better 
still—a tarpaulin. Leave untouched 
for at least two hours. 

Then comes the unveiling. The 
seaweed has done the seasoning— 
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you do the eating. Our Yankee 
friend insists the results are a gour- 
met’s delight. Hot coffee is the only 
addition you need to make it a ban- 
quet affair. 

Sorry we didn’t have time enough 
to give this idea a whirl before pre- 
senting it to you, but chances are 
we'd have drooled all over this sheet 


if we’d experienced this culinary 


delight before passing it along. 

We'll be interested to hear how 

your Florida “clambake” turns out. 
COQUINA CHOWDER 

Speaking of Florida’s extensive 
coastline, brings to mind another 
dish which Southerners may substi- 
tute for those New England clams— 
coquina chowder. 

Wherever the pretty little coqui- 
nas are found, they are found in 
quantity. It’s nothing to take a 
soup strainer and a kettle and fish 
up enough for a sizeable mess of 
broth or chowder. We’ve seen folks 
scoop them up by the shovelsful into 
buckets and tubs. 

Six quarts of coquinas will make 
a couple of quarts of strong broth 
for chowder. 

Wash the coquinas through clear 
water and drain to remove sand. 
Then cover with tepid water and 
bring to a slow boil, cooking gently 
for 15 or 20 minutes. Some of the 
shells will open to release the meat, 
but those that don’t will contribute 
flavor, anyway. 

Drain through a coarse strainer 
or colander. Use as is, seasoning to 
taste, or add chopped vegetables— 
potatoes, carrots, onion and celery 
to make a chowder. 

This is another dish that can be 
cooked out of doors right on the 
shore for a good eating on a brisk 
night of surf-fishing. And wonderful 
balm it is for the soul of the fisher- 
man who didn’t get a nibble. ® 
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uary 13, Except the Counties of 
Dade, Broward, Collier, Monroe, and 
that part of Palm Beach County 
south of State Road 80 where the 
open season will be from November 
9 through January 1. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Turkeys of either 
sex may be taken. 

dSth District: Open to turkey hunt- 
ing from the Tuesday before Thanks- 
giving (November 20) through Jan- 
uary 13. First 6 days open to hunt- 
ing; December 25 through January 
1 open. Monday, Tuesday, and Fri- 
day closed at all other times. Tur- 
keys of either sex may be taken. 
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The open season for the taking of 
alligators runs from June 1 through 
January 31. 

During the open season, alligators 
of a minimum six-foot length may be 
taken under special permit in 50 
counties, plus portions of six addi- 
tional counties, and Lake Okeecho- 
bee. Permits are issued free of 
charge by Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission regional offices, 
the locations of which are listed on 
page 4 of this issue of FLormpa WILD- 
LIFE. 

Taking or molesting of alligators 
under six feet in length is illegal at 
all times of the year in all sections 
of the state. 


No alligators of any length may 
be taken at any time in the 10 South 
Florida counties of Indian River, St. 
Lucie, Martin, Palm Beach, Brow- 
ard, Dade, Monroe, Collier, Hendry, 
and Lee. Escambia County in north- 
west Florida also remains closed to 
the taking of alligators of any length 
at all times of the year. 


Other portions of the state in 
which alligators of all sizes are pro- 
tected at all times of the year are 
Lake Iamonia in Leon County, and 
the St. Johns River area in Brevard, 
Orange, Osceola, and Seminole 
Counties. The St. Johns River area 
which remains closed is bounded on 
the east by the Indian River, on the 
north by State Road 46 from Mims 
to Geneva, on the west by the Ge- 
neva-Bithlo-Christmas-Deer Park 
Public Road, and on the south by 
U. S. Highway 192 from Deer Park 
to Melbourne. The Wekiva River in 
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Lake and Seminole Counties also 
remains closed to the taking of alli- 
gators. 


BEAR AND PANTHER 





Bear and panther are classified as 
game animals. They may be taken 
only during the open season for the 
taking of deer and during special 
managed hunts. The bag limit is one 
bear and one panther per season 
with possession limit one animal of 
each species. 


Bear and panther may be taken 
under special permit issued by the 
Director, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, when such ani- 
mals are found damaging personal 
property. 

Cub bear are protected at all 
times. 





RABBIT 


Both cottontails and swamp rab- 
bits are declared game animals. 
There is no closed season for the 
taking of rabbits, and no daily bag 
or possession limit. 


A hunting license is required to 
take rabbits during the regular open 
season for game animals and birds. 


Rabbits may be taken at night 
under special permit issued by the 
Director of the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission when the ani- 
mals are found damaging personal 
property. @ 
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FISHING 


(Continued from Page 8) 


in the text and editorial selection 
as well. “Guide for Hire” can be 
purchased by sending $1.11 to Box 
67, Mount Dora, Florida. Take my 
word for this one—it’s a “must.” 


MAN POWER: 


Jim Reed and I spent several days 
in the Ocala National Forest recent- 
ly, using my 16-ft. canoe, rod, reel, 
and camera to get some material con- 
cerning Florida’s springs. We stayed 
awhile at Silver Springs with our 
friend, Ricou Browning, and then 
moved on to Juniper Springs and 
Alexander Springs out in the forest. 


Our junket convinced us of 2 
things—you are automatically con- 
sidered an “odd ball” if you use a 
boat without a motor; and if you 
are willing to brave the contempt of 
your fellow men to do it, the re- 
wards are worth the effort. 


Jim and I took the canoe down 
Juniper Creek from the springhead 
to Lake George 12 miles away. I’ve 
made this trip many times, and I 
still think it’s one of the most beau- 
tiful waterways in Florida. Here is 
Florida at its natural best; un- 
spoiled and virtually untouched by 
the passing years. We glided along 
in our canoe, Indian fashion, with 
only the drip of the paddles to 
break the stillness of the big woods. 
There is a satisfaction in such travel 
impossible to achieve in a motor 
propelled boat. I am realist enough 
to know the outboard motor is here 
to stay, and I wouldn’t have it other- 
wise; but I can’t help casting a nos- 
talgic glance backward to my own 
youth. 


In my younger days, the outboard 
was a rarity. I lived on the banks of 
the Ohio River and was one of the 
thousands of canoe boys who swarm- 
ed on the water like water bugs on 
a still pool. When I was in my late 
teens, I thought nothing of paddling 
an 18-ft. canoe 10 miles or more on 
an evening’s excursion. On week end 
camping trips and vacation cruises, 


we would average 30 miles a day by 
paddle and with a full camp load. 
When we wanted greater thrills, 
we sailed these canoes with huge, la- 
teen rigs. We were hard as nails and 
twice as tough, and we loved it. I 
wouldn’t trade my early canoe days 
for all the fast motor boating and 
water skiing in the world. It’s too 


bad they had to end. 





JUMPING FISH: 

In the old days, outdoor equip- 
ment was very crude compared to 
present standards, but present re- 
sults do not always reflect this dif- 
ference. There is hardly an angler 
who hasn’t at some time or other 
tried to photograph jumping fish. 
This is a pleasant but usually futile 
occupation. One of the most amazing 
collections of jumping fish photos 
I’ve ever seen is contained in a 
book entitled, “The Book of the Tar- 
pon,” by A. W. Dimock. This book 
is illustrated by 93 photographs 
taken by Julian Dimock, the au- 
thor’s brother. The book was pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Company 
in 1911. 


The Dimock Brothers fished for 
tarpon, using canoes, on Florida’s 
southwest gulf coast. Julian Dim- 
ock, the photographer, made his 
breath-taking, aerial, tarpon shots 
with an 8” x 10” view camera that 
weighed 16 pounds. He used wet 
plates and had to put up a double 
walled tent on the beach each night 
to serve as a darkroom. Transport- 
ing and maintaining this equipment 
back in those early days must have 
presented problems of which we are 
only dimly aware. 


Compare this 1911 equipment with 
the cameras, film, and processing 
available to the modern photogra- 
pher. It’s like comparing an hour- 
glass with a $200.00 watch. Still, 
Julian Dimock took jumping fish 
pictures that put to shame much of 
our modern work. Perhaps, as our 
equipment improves, we tend to de- 
pend more and more on the gadgets 
rather than our own initiative. 


BACK TO NATURE: 

The lure of the “Good Old Days”’ 
strikes a responsive chord in most 
of us. There has hardly been a time 
1 can remember that hasn’t produced 
a “Back to Nature’ movement of 
some sort. Nudist camps, physical 
culture fads, hiking clubs, diet pro- 
grams are just a few. Each move- 
ment dies a sure death before the 
lure of push button participation and 
vicarious thrills. 


Jim Reed and I pondered these 
things as we paddled our canoe and 
reveled in a pleasant glow of mus- 
cle tone. We agreed our forefathers 
didn’t have it so bad after all, in 
fact, they had it pretty darn good; 
but we decided we wouldn’t want to 
go back in time to swap places with 
them after all. 


It sounds all right in theory, but 
I’d hate to have to trade my Rollei 
in for a 16-lb. wet plate job. @ 
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PERFECT for Florida outdoor sports wear 
—for fishing, golfing, hunting, motoring and 
hiking — is the McGregor Drizzler model 
featherweight, dull sheen, shower-shedding 
sports jacket No. 670-227, available in a 
wide choice of solid colors. 

Made of very finely woven rayon and cot- 
ton satin-back twill, the Drizzler is tailored 
to give ample free-swinging movement for 
the wearer. In fact, Ed Furgol, National 
Open Golf Champion, favors the Drizzler as 
a sports jacket when he plays the Augusta 
National, Pebble Beach, Greenbrier and 
other golf courses of the national champion- 
ship circuit. 

An applied Dow Corning silicone finish 
makes the light-weight jacket highly water 
repellent in respect to sudden showers and 
similarly repellent to water borne stains— 
even after laundering or dry cleaning, and 
the fine textured weave of the fabric makes 
it both tear resistant and wind resistant. On 
Florida’s coldest days, a wool sleeveless 
sweater can be worn underneath until the 
sun is high enough in the sky to warm 
things up. 

Other features include a collar tab for 
added smartness and rain and wind protec- 
tion, a hugger bottom that keeps the jacket 
down, a full length zipper that won’t catch, 
a leakproof hidden pen pocket and conti- 
nental push-up sleeves that remain in posi- 
tion when you push them up on your arms 
to wash your hands or tackle a tire change. 

Safety-minded hunters can effectively 
wear the bright yellow Drizzler jacket afield 
this season as tests have shown that very 
few hunters are color-blind to yellow in com- 
parison to the number who do not see red 
in its normal hue. Combined with a gantron 
red cap, like those supplied to members of 
the national Carling Conservation Club or 


usually found in sporting goods stores, the 
Drizzler and its contrasting set-off will sure- 
ly be seen by even the most anxious of 
trigger-happy hunters. FWFT&T recom- 
mends the Drizzler jacket in bright yellow 
for increased hunting safety this season. 

$10.95, from Maas Bros., St. Petersburg 
and Tampa. 





KNOW how far you walked while squirrel 
hunting on closing day of last hunting sea- 
son? .. . sure of it? Chances are good that 
you grossly over or under-estimated the 
true distance you covered; a walked mile 
to one hunter may be a mile and a quarter 
to another. Asked to converge at a desig- 
nated assembly point after a day’s hunting, 
members of a party will often mis-judge 
distances on the return to camp or car. 
Where there is a nearby highway with num- 
bered telephone poles, it helps to make a 
note of the sequence of pole numbers before 
entering the woods, so that when you again 
come out on the road you can quickly de- 
termine whether you should walk up or 
down it. Certain Florida woods roads and 
highways look alike in either direction of 
their running! 

You'll know exactly how far you walk 
after leaving car or camp if you carry a New 
Haven pedometer, a watch-like device that 
measures the miles you walk as you walk. 
The instrument is calibrated so that it will 
measure on its dial the number of miles and 
quarter miles you walk, up to 100 miles. 
However, should you not wish continuous 


recording, dial readings can be set back to 
zero for each separate distance to be com- 
puted. 

In use, the New Haven pedometer is worn 
from any of several recommended positions 
—suspended from your belt at the side of 
your body, inside one of the leg-pockets of 
your trousers, tied on either leg close to 
your hip and suspended from or tied to the 
top of highcut boots. Thereafter, every step 
you take is duly recorded. 

A regulator enables you to adjust the 
pedometer for your particular length of 
stride, measured from heel to heel. The 
average stride is about 27 inches, the set- 
ting the pedometer is given before it leaves 
the factory, but any measured pace adjust- 
ment between 15 and 41 inches can be had 
by moving the regulator in accordance with 
furnished instructions. When you purchase 
your pedometer, you remove its back and set 
the regulator to correspond with your mea- 
sured stride. 

Hand setting to zero or any intermediate 
mileage figure is done by turning the indi- 
cator clockwise or counter-clockwise, as 
needed, from slight twisting of a light-pres- 
sure coin or eraser end of a pencil through 
a hole in the pedometer’s back cover. 

Product of New Haven Clock and Watch 
Company, manufacturers of a complete line 
of watches and clocks since 1817. $5.85 
in sporting goods stores. 





DOVES are gregarious birds; they like and 
seek the companionship of their kind. Dur- 
ing hunting season, it is not uncommon to 
see flocks numbering from ten to a hundred 
birds. 

They also like to perch on dead trees, 
barbed wire fences and other objects which 
give them a clear birdseye view of the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

Let two doves occupy temporary perches 
within sight of each other and sooner or later 
the more restless of the two will fly over 
to join the other. By using lifelike decoys, 
hunters can take advantage of this habit 





HUNTING AND TRAPPING LICENSES 


(Issued from Office of County Judge) 
Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over; children under 15. 
Cost includes County Judge’s fees. 

Service men, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of 
Florida insofar as licenses to hunt and fish are concerned. 


GAME* 
Series I—Resident County, Game -___---_-__-_-_-_-_-------_---------- $ 2.00 
Series J—Resident, other than Home County _.....----------_-- 4.50 
Series. K—Resident; Statesos oie Rees 7.50 


Serios..L——Non=Resident; State pie 4 ig! 26.50 


Series M—Non-Resident, 10-day Continuous _._---______- 1E:50 
Series M-1——Non-Resident County, Owners of and paying 
faxes on 5,000 Geres OF lant = Ne ee thSo 


Series Y—Guide, required for guiding hunting parties. 
Guides may not take game or carry rifle or shotgun 
while conducting party. Issued from office of Commis- 
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BION, “MGR SSec » cme reet nt Ue 1S ee eee a. 10.00 
Alien Hunting—lssued from Office of Commission, Talla- 

MEISSEG «tee che het os et oN ee et A i ee 50.00 

TRAPPING** 

series: N—Resident, County of its fs es ee i p> “Bis 
Series O—Non1Resident, County_____._--.----------- 25.50 
Series. Po—Resident, Staten ss) fs ee ee 25.50 
Series Q—Resident of County other than Home __.....-._--__- 10.50 
Series R—Non-Resident, State —__....--.-_-_-------- 100.50 


* Report of Game and Fur-Bearers taken in previous season must 
be filed with County Judge when applying for hunting or trapping 
license. Failure to file data on blank form attached to application 
is cause for refusal of license. 


** Trapping season—December 1, 1956 to March 1, 1957. 
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and thereby entice into gun range birds that 
might otherwise remain out of range or not 
stop at all in passing. (Dove fields definite- 
ly cannot be baited, and violators of the law 
are subject to quick apprehension and fine, 
but, as in duck hunting, there is no regula- 
tion prohibiting the use of lifelike, but life- 
less, decoys.) 

This season, F. C. Bones, Post Office Box 
417, Almeda, Texas, is marketing a very 
practical kit of one dozen ready-to-use dove 
decoys that pack compactly for field carry- 
ing and weigh only one-half a pound for 
the entire dozen. 

The lifesize doves are cut from weather- 
ized material of the approximate color of 
game birds they are intended to decoy, and 
eyes, wing outlines and other distinguishing 
features are painted on both sides. 

To enable the user to easily and quickly 
set out the decoys on barbed wire fences, 
bare tree limbs and other places where they 
are likely to be seen by passing doves, their 
Manufacturer has ingeniously incorporated 
a spring-type clothes pin, strongly secured 
to the decoy. 

When properly placed, the Texas-made 
product will surely decoy doves. . . . For 
weeks, FWFTG&T has been setting out the 
decoys and then making gunless observa- 
tions from what in hunting season would be 
preferred shooting stands. Not only have 
passing flocks altered flights to either circle 
the decoys or join them, but single birds 
have frequently been fooled into flying over 
to make friends. Results have been very 
good on days when there has been sufficient 
wind to make the decoys bob on their 
perches just enough to suggest to other 
doves—and persons—that real, live doves 
occupy the locations. 

Bones markets his clever decoys for $4.25 
per dozen, postage prepaid. 


FEDERATION 
NOTES 


ida Wildlife Federation will be 


-_ ANNUAL MEETING of the Flor-»,by the Florida Wildlife Federation 


held in Ft. Lauderdale this year at 
the Lauderdale Beach Hotel, Octo- 
ber 13 and 14. The General Session 
will convene at 9:30 A.M. Saturday, 
October 13. 

Many noted speakers from Florida 
and Washington, D. C. will be on 
hand, including National Wildlife 
Federation president Claude Kelley, 
the Wildlife Management Institute’s 
Executive Vice President, C. R. 
Gutermuth, and Ernest Mitts, Di- 
rector of the Florida State Board of 
Conservation. Turner Wallis of the 
Florida Flood Control District will 
speak on their sportsmen-aid pro- 
gram. 

It is expected that Governor Col- 
lins will attend the banquet and en- 
tertainment scheduled for 7:00 P. 
M. Saturday, as guest speaker. 

* * k * 


The Southeastern Fisheries Asso- 
ciation again rejected a plea made 


to support a bill that would stop the 
commercial sale of snook. 
* * * *K 

Hard working “Doc” Wilber, im- 
mediate past president of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation is doing an out- 
standing job as chairman of the 
Governor’s “Water Resources Com- 
mittee”’. 

K k Kk a 

The Federation, in cooperation 
with the Game Commission’s I & E 
Division and Everglades Regional 
Manager Fred Stanberry, has estab- 
lished a program aimed at giving 
recognition to those land owners 
leasing lands for use in Florida’s 
public hunt program. 

A special “Landowner Sportsman- 
ship Award” will be made to all in- 
dividuals who have leased their 
lands for use in the Game Commis- 
sion’s 30 Wildlife Management Areas 
in order to provide an improved 
public hunting program. © 





MULLET MADNESS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


13, was successful in passing hun- 
dreds of thousands of fish down- 
stream past the lock and dam with- 
out further incident. 

Efforts of the Corps of Engineers 
in this matter did not cease when 
the emergency action was over. They 
considered it necessary to obtain 
more definite information about the 
periods of fish migration through 
St. Lucie Lock in order that pre- 
cautionary measures could be taken 
to assure future safe passage of fish. 
Following the fish-kill, personnel at 
the lock were ordered to make con- 
tinuous observations throughout the 
remainder of the downstream run 
and the return run as to relative 
numbers of fish passing through the 
lock, concentrations of fish above 
or below the lock, signs of fish in 
distress, and general weather con- 
ditions. Recorded observations of 
the 1955-56 movements of mullet 
through St. Lucie Lock and Dam 
after December 12 are as follows: 

SPAWNING RUN:—F rom December 
13-20, large numbers continued to 
come downstream and were passed 
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through with lockings every 2 or 3 
hours on a 24-hour basis. During the 
week of December 21-28, the down- 
stream movement continued but in 
smaller numbers except for a peri- 
odic buildup at some time during 
the day. After December 28, the 
number of fish moving downstream 
decreased rapidly, and the last ones 





“Relax, Andy, it’s not light enough to start 
fishing yet.”’ 


moving toward the ocean were ob- 
served on January 10, 1956. 
RETURN RUN:—For a period of 8 
days, January 11-18, no mullet were 
seen moving in either direction 
through the lock. On January 19, a 
small number of spawned mullet 
were observed in the lock going to- 
ward the lake. On February 12, a 
large concentration appeared below 
the lock, and the lockmaster consid- 
ered it necessary to make a special 
locking to move fish upstream. This 
was the only large concentration re- 
ported among the returning fish. 
Throughout the remainder of Feb- 
ruary, the size of the returning num- 
ber varied between small and me- 
dium. However, the urgency asso- 
ciated with the spawning migration 
was never evident, the fish appar- 
ently being satisfied to move up- 
stream to the dam and mill around 
until an opportunity to go farther 
up is provided by a boat lockage. 
Small numbers of mullet contin- 
ued to move upstream until May 
1956 when daily observations were 
discontinued. From the data gath- 
ered during the 1956 return run, it 
was evident that normal daily boat 
lockings are sufficient to move up- 
stream without difficulty. Therefore, 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
recommendations for lock operation 
for passage of fish are concerned 
only with the downstream spawning 
migration. 

The need for a fish ladder by 
which mullet could be automatically 
passed downstream was investigated. 
However, it appeared that with a 
few additional precautions, the pres- 
ent lock would serve as an adequate 
fish ladder during the brief period 
of each year that it might be needed 
for such purpose. In view of the 
expected spawning migration period 
for mullet from November to mid- 
January each year, the following 
recommendations have been made 
for the operation of St. Lucie Lock 
for safe fish passage during that 
period. 

(1) Beginning November 1, twice 
daily observations (a. m. and p. m.) 
of the numbers of fish above and 
moving through the lock; 

(2) Beginning December 1, in 
addition to daily boat lockings, def- 
inite lockages at 8 a. m. and 5 p. m.; 

(3) Beginning December 10 until 
December 20 or later as needed, ad- 
ditional lockages at 10 p. m. and 6 
aime 

(4) During peak movements of 
fish, lockages at intervals not great- 
er than two hours; 

(5) Special precautions to be 
taken in watching for buildups in 
concentration of fish above the dam 
for 1 to 3 days following abrupt 
changes in weather conditions. 

(6) Any time large numbers of 
fish gasping at the water surface, not 
merely jumping, to be evidence for 
need of a lockage. 

The above recommendations were 
directed specifically at operation of 
St. Lucie Lock. Although fish move- 
ments have apparently never cre- 





ated a problem at Moorehaven or 
Ortona locks, there is no assurance 
that it will not happen in the fu- 
ture. Therefore, daily observations 
of fish movement through these 
locks during November’ through 
January will likewise be made as 
an added precaution. When infor- 
mation pertaining to the extent and 
peaks of the spawning migrations by 
these structures is available for sev- 
eral years, then more exact limits 
of the runs, and, in turn, the amount 
of additional lock operation neces- 
sary for safe fish passage, can be 
more closely predicted. Meanwhile, 
Colonel E. E. Kirkpatrick, Jackson- 
ville District Engineer, extends an 
invitation to interested persons to 
see these locks being operated not 
only for boats, but also, at certain 
times, for fish. @ 


HOMEMADE MINIATURES 
(Continued from Page 25) 


You are now ready for the paint- 
ing. This is a pleasure and here the 
artistry of the designer will make 
itself felt more than ever. 

The hen, the less colorful of the 
two mallards, is painted a mottled 
brown, both head and body. The 
mottled effect is easily achieved by 
first painting the body a tan or light 
brown, then, while the paint is still 
wet, dabbing in spots or “feathers” 
of darker brown paint. The bill is 
rust or dark orange. Wing spectrums 
are blue with white borders. 


The drake has a light green bill, 
iridescent green head, white neck 
band, rusty brown breast, mottled 
brown back, dark green tail and 
white undersides. Wing spectrums 
are blue, trimmed with white. 

If you are particular, small glass 
eyes can be purchased for installa- 


EVEN THE SNOOK LOOK! 


SALT WATER ANGLERS RECEIVE 
THE NEXT FIVE ISSWES#OF 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


For Only $1.00 


Salt Water Sportsman is the only magazine in the world devoted 100% to salt water 
sport fishing along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Published monthly at 25¢ a copy, 
it gives the latest on where to, when to and how to fish from the Maritimes to 
Mexico. The special December Florida issue covers marine angling in detail through- 
out the state. Start receiving your copies now by sending only $1 for the next five 


issues tO... 


SALT WATER 


229 WEST 14th STREET 
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tion in both heads. If not, paint them 
in, also (small yellow or orange 
rings). 

The cost? A dozen of these minia- 
tures completed by the author 
averaged less than 35 cents apiece 
—everything included. 

After you have completed these 
mallard miniatures you will likely 
be inspired to try your hand at other 
types: graceful pintails and even 
long-necked Canada _ geese. For 
these you should be able to make 
your own carving contours (pat- 
terns) either from personal inspec- 
tion of such birds or as a result of a 
little pictorial research in your local 
library. 

Try it— itsfun © 


OCTOBER ARCHERY HUNTS 
(Continued from Page 26) 


may check in beginning at 8:00 a.m., 
October 11 and must check out by 
6:00 p.m., October 22. 


EGLIN FIELD ARCHERY HUNT 

(Hunt subject to emergency re- 
strictions of USAF Officials). 

Hunt Area: As designated by 
USAF officials and lying within the 
area bounded on the south by U. S. 
98 and St. Rd. 20, on the north by 
the Yellow River and U. S. 90, on 
the west by St. Rd. 87, and on the 
east by St. Rd. 83. 

Open Season: October 27 to No- 
vember 4, hunting permitted every 
day. 

Legal Game: Wild hogs and all 
other legal game except turkey, bear, 
beaver, alligator, otter, and unpro- 
tected wildlife. Deer and wild hogs 
taken on this hunt will be consid- 
ered part of the hunter’s annual bag 
and deer must be tagged as provided 
in state regulations and with Air 
Force tag (APH 3272) before being 
removed from kill location. 

Permit: A special Archery Hunt 


’ Permit costing $3.00 or a Composite* 


permit costing $5.00 will be required 
in addition to the regular license 
requirements. Sale of this permit 
will be handled by the Air Force 
through the Forestry Section at 
Jackson Guard Station, Niceville, 
Florida, on Florida Highway No. 85. 

Checking Stations: Hunters must 
check in and out of the hunt area 
each day through Jackson Guard 
Station, Niceville, Florida. 


* Includes regular hunting, arch- 
ery and fishing permits. @ 


Temperature in the caves at Flor- 
ida Caverns, near Marianna, Fla., 
remains about 63 degrees, year 
‘round, winter or summer. 
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